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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
BosTONn, Feb. 16, 1892. 


The first evening of ‘‘ Uncut Leaves” proved to be 
no less successful in Boston than the scheme was in 
New York. The readings were held in a Beacon 
Street dining-room, from the windows of which, 
the curtains being raised, the eyesof the audience 
could hardly fail to be attracted by the glitter of 
electric lights on the rippling waters of the Charles. 
There were many more applicants for tickets than 
could be accommodated. Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin 
was the bright particular star of the occasion. She 
read an original story, which will, before long, be in 
the hands of all readers of the Aélantic. Mr. Arlo 
Bates read one of his Eastern Oriental legends, which 
together with the no less beautiful one published in 
the January Harper's, and several others, the author 
is engaged in preparing for a forthcoming volume. 
Mr. William Sharp, who is at the present time in 
New York, was so: much pleased with Mr. Lincoln’s 
enterprise that he proposed to him to undertake a 
similar scheme in London. 

Saturday afternoon last Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd 
read a very interesting paper in a private parlor, at 
the Kensington, on the late Emily Dickinson and her 
poems. Mrs. Todd was one of the comparatively 
few who were admitted to anything like intimacy 
with the weird recluse of Amherst. Her friendship 
began in this way: Mrs. Todd wishing to send Miss 
Dickinson a little gift, painted a panel with the pale 
Indian pipe. It happened that this delicate flower 
was a particular passion with the poetess, and the 
gift went straight to her heart. This incident explains 
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the appropriate employment of the flower as a deco- 
ration of the cover of the first volume of her poems. 
Indeed the drawing was made from the very panel 
which always stood in Miss Dickinson’s room. 

Mrs. Todd exploded the popular notion that Miss 
Dickinson was always arecluse. When her father 
was in Congress she spent several winters in Wash- 
ington, and mingled in gay society, which she enjoyed, 
though still feeling that she had no real part in it. It 
was onlyinthe last years of her life that she lived in her 
own home, somewhat like a dear ghost, seen but 
scarcely tangible, dwelling among her favorite flowers 
and in the shadows. She had once played the piano 
in a most individual manner, but this practice she 
gave up while still retaining her love for music. She 
delighted to have her friends sing or play to her at 
twilight. She herself would not come into the music 
room, but sat outside in the entry and rewarded the 
performer, not with praise, nor even with speech, but 
with some dainty refreshment of cream or cake or 
with a higher guerdon of a slip of paper with a poem 
written on the spot during the music. 

Mrs. Todd never, in all the years of her acquaint- 
ance with her, had a face-to-face conversation about 
common-place mundane affairs. She dressed always 
in white, but such was her dislike to being ‘‘ fitted ”’ 
that her sister was obliged to act as her model. In 
spite of the white dresses she was neither morbid nor 
an invalid, but possessed of a keen sense of humor, 
which sometimes betrayed itself in grotesque plays 
upon words and always in the queerest, quaintest 
turns of expression. Her letters are full of daring 
originalities, which, if they were not so evidently the 
coruscations of her individuality, would be affecta- 
tions. She was always doing odd undreamed of 
things. Once, when her father desired her presence 
at church, she stoutly refused. A conflict of wills 
ensued, such as is possible only in an old New Eng- 
land “orthodox” family. In the end Mr. Dickinson 
went to church alone. When the family returned 
home Emily was nowhere to be found. She did not 
appear atdinner, At last, toward the close of the day, 
she was discovered sitting in the cellar bulkhead, 
camly reading a book, and her only remark was, that 
she had not cared to discuss the question of going to 
church and so had retired under-ground. 

It happened that once in her service of laying the 
table she put at her father’s place a plate that had a 
bad nick in it. This annoyed the old gentleman 
very much and he rather sternly forbade her ever 
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again to let him see that plate. But perverse fate 
brought it about that twice in succession again the 
offending plate with the old nick in it, fell to Mr. 
Dickinson’s share, who was very indignant. It did 
not happen again, for after that last dinner Emily 
disappeared and was found back of the barn under a 
big tree with a hammer and a stone between which 
she was reducing the plate into the most infinitesimal 
fragments and she remarked that now she hoped she 
should remember not to put it on the table again. 

After her death her sister and her friends were 
amazed at the immense amount of literary material 
which she had left behind her. Besides the poems 
collected in the first volume which is now in its 
eleventh edition and in the second series which have 
reached a sale of over five thousand since November, 
there are at least twelve hundred poems catalogued 
and no one knows how many more ina mass of notes 
and manuscripts found among her possessions— 
enough to make several stout volumes. Mrs. Todd 
is engaged in preparing and editing a volume of her 
letters which were written to Dr. and Mrs, Holland, 
Mr. Samuel Bowles, Colonel Higginson and others of 
her friends. She was a voluminous letter-writer and 
these precious documents reveal her personality in a 
surprising way. 

A Boston newspaper which once was compared to 
a porous plaster “‘ because it was good for a week 
back ” recently exhibited a piece of enterprise which 
should entirely do away with the insinuation contained 
in the conundrum and which moreover should imme- 
diately attract the attention of the Society of Psychical 
Research. A well-known graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity died in Italy. One of his classmates at 
considerable labor prepared a perfectly accurate 
biographical sketch of him and had it inserted in one 
of the evening papers. The enterprising journal 
above-mentioned published the next morning the 
same biographical sketch almost word for word the 
same, except that it was dated in the Italian town in 
which the gentleman had died and instead of ‘‘ went 
to Italy’ said ‘‘came to Italy.” Such a clear case 
of thought transference, so clearly authenticated, is 
rarely found and surely deserves investigation. 

There is on exhibition at Doll and Richards’s Art 
Galleries a plaster cast model of the marble statue 
bust of the late Louisa M. Alcott, which Mr. J. Edwin 

. Elwell has been commissioned to execute for the 
public library of Concord. Mr. Elwell was brought 
up in the philosophic town and had the advantage of 
intimate acquaintance with the Alcotts. As a like- 
ness, in spite of its breadth and free handling, it is 
hardly as satisfactory to those who knew Miss Alcott, 
as is a small intaglio side view, which stands on the 
mantel, in the office of Roberts Brothers. Mr. Elwell 
who has just been making a flying visit to Boston is 
soon to Sail for Europe where he will enjoy an extended 
residence, to be present at the dedication of his Dickens 
statue in London, visiting Paris and making an art 
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pilgrimage to Greece and Rome. Mrs. Elwell, who 
formerly lived in Cambridge, is entertaining in her New 
York home Miss Mary Wilkins. Miss Wilkins’s vol- 
ume of children’s stories (reprinted from ‘‘Wide 
Awake”’) will soon be published by D. Lothrop and 
Company under the title ‘‘A Pot of Gold.” 

That last is the only itera of merely literary interest 
that I was able to glean in a circuit among the pub- 
lishing houses, but I hope that I am not carrying 
owls to Athens when I state that Boston is soon to 
rob Philadelphia of ‘‘ Poet-Lore,’’ the editors and 
publishers of that admirable little monthly having 
been induced to make this city their head-quarters, 
The success of a periodical purely literary is certainly 
very gratifying and encouraging and well-deserved. 

A friend sends me the following appreciative notice 
of an interesting event which took place yesterday 
afternoon : 

“The Sunday Afternoon Club, of Cambridge, of 
which Mr. C. P. Cranch was the founder, met on 
Sunday afternoon, February 14, to pay tribute to the 
memory of this distinguished poet, who has so recently 
died. 

“ The host, Mr. Joshua Kendall, opened the meet- 
ing with selections from Mr. Cranch’s poems, and 
was followed by Mr. Stevens, who paid an eloquent 
tribute to his noble personality. 

‘‘Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs, E. D. Cheney 
spoke, especially of his relation to the great trans- 
cendental movement and his noble poems on Margaret 
Fuller and Michael Angelo. His daughter, Miss 
Cranch, read a short paper, giving some of the impor- 
tant facts of his life. 

‘Mr, Samuel Longfellow followed with sympathetic 
and appreciative comments upon his life and work, 
recalling the first sermon he had ever heard him 
preach upon the immortal life within us, which was 
the thought of his latest hour. 

“Mr. Stevens closed by reading a poem. 

“The gathering was of a semi-private nature and 
necessarily small, but composed of friends of the 
poet, it was sympathetic and deeply interested.” 


Now that the vexed question of the creative power 
of woman is still agitating the bosom of the New 
York Cyitic and other journals, it is interesting to 
chronicle the fact that the Handel and Haydn 
Society, on Sunday, February 7, 1892, gave the first 
performance of a Mass composed for chorus, solos, 
orchestra and organ, by Mrs. H. H. N. Beach, whose 
husband is a prominent surgeon living in Common- 
wealth Avenue. Of course, it is not fair to judge 
such a work from one hearing, but the acutest critics 
remarked its originality and remarkable freeness 
from reminiscences. The chorus itself, after prac- 
ticing upon it for several months found, so I am 
told, that it grew steadily upon them, and they be- 
came very enthusiastic about its beauties. It is 
certainly a proud feather in Boston's musical cap, 
that a woman—a young woman, too—for Mrs. Beach 
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wrote it before she was out of her ‘teens’’—has 
succeeded in conquering such difficulties of compo- 
sition as a polyphonic work of that magnitude in- 
volves, and producing a masterpiece of beauty and 
originality. 

Professor Ernest F. Fenollosa, who is giving a 
series of lectures on the Art of Japan, under the 
auspices of the Museum of Drawing and Painting 
and the Boston Art Students’ Association, has been 
chosen as the poet of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
for the exercises of next June. Mr. Fenollosa was 
the poet for his class at his graduation from Harvard 
in 1874, and his poem was long remembered for its 
mingled wit and depth of thought. After he went to 
Japan, plastic art occupied his attention to the ex- 
clusion of poetry, but his friends have no doubt that 
he will produce a poem that will take high rank 
among the many famous poems called forth in the 
past of similar occasions. 





WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 
‘David Grieve”’ no one can neglect. Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward has set out to show in it that life itself gives 
enough of illumination and inspiration to set the 
soul at harmony with the universe. Few of us be- 
lieve this. We yearn for some voice out of the 
environing gloom saying This is the way, walk ve 
in it. But these voices grow faint in many ears, 
we all at bottom believe that no human being is 
left without light enough to see the way homeward 
to his Father’s house, and it is well to consider 
closely each new attempt to show this. Mrs. Ward, 
however, in this as in the earlier work, which gave 
her the public ear—always more large than listening— 
is more successful in painting the perplexities of life 
than in suggesting their solution. There is after all 
the fact, which she seems never to see or seize, that 
the battle of life cannot be fought, so to speak, by 
the light alone of the sparks struck by sword and 
armor in the hot surge of strife; and to win even 
these sparks, how many helms are riven and how 
many blades break! From the mere literary side, as 
betraying in the art of words as of the canvass, it 
looks plain to most critics that Mrs. Ward is tedious 
in the opening paragraphs, and has given too much 
space to the story she has to tell for its full effect, 
There is also to the masculine ear sign of lack of full 
sense of what the passions of sex really mean to 
that larger half of the world which is not feminine— 
larger at least in number one may venture to say. 
Of the former, I feel that Mrs. Ward is probably a 
better judge than critics who have never tried. Of 
the latter, but for Sappho, one would say it was 
inevitable in the feminine artist. 
**% 

This selfish age is the first to develop a passion for un- 
selfishness. “ Friendship,”’ by Dr. Henry C. Trumbull, 
is the broadest and most comprehensive study yet 
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made in the works and working of unselfish love of the 
inner passion of which friendship is the outer sign. 
The lines which bound the passions and their manifes- 
tations are no one of them sharp, distinct and ex- 
clusive. They lap as flames lap, all, after all, fed 
from one spiritual force. ‘‘Friendship’’ gives a 
fourth of its space to the nature and scope of its 
theme, and the rest to historical example. The field 
is rich and wide, and no man passing over it can 
preserve in sentence, treatment, phrase and word 
the ordered symmetry of the essay, but the field has 
been carefully harvested. In arrangement and in- 
dexing the book is admirable, the volume itself is 
fair, comely and complete as befits its topic. The 
work promises to be a storehouse of reference. But 
this use and these volumes are but small by the 
sure fruits of the enthusiasm which glows in its 
pages for this master-passion. It is much to say of 
a book that it has added to the storehouses of learn- 
ing. It is more to be able to feel that it has done its 
share to ennoble one of the greater relations of life, 
now and hereafter. 
x 

Philip Bourke Marston is a poet whose acceptance 
and influence with the general public of readers has 
never equaled the estimate placed on his work by 
those who knew him, and they all were of earth’s 
choicest. ‘‘A Last Harvest,’ which holds the clos- 
ing poems of his sad life, is prefaced by a sketch 
from the pen of his intimate personal friend, Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, in which the high estimate 
of the best singers of the day is recorded with a 
brief account of his life, full of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief. He died at 37, and before 
death came for him, it had taken from him mother, 
sisters, wife, and his two nearest friends. Sight 
early left him. Encompassed with darkness and 
passing from grief to grief, he lived. A certain 
spiritual certitude of vision marks his poems full of 
the pathos of his life. They are dear to those who 
read them, and Mrs. Moulton—versed critic as she is— 
utters none too large a prophecy of their future. 

xx 

Greek, by which one now of course means the 
study of Greek and of Greek literature, is passing 
through the change which comes to some faith when 
it is disestablished and a passionate devotion suc- 
ceeds to paid advocacy. ‘‘Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius,” by Dr. S. H. Butcher, Professor of Greek in 
Edinburgh, is full of this change in its earlier essays. 
Over one-third of the book is devoted to “ Aristotle's 
Conceptions of Fine Art and Poetry,’’ which is 
somewhat dry in treatment and subject, needs a 
vital interest both in the topic and its discussion to 
carry one along and after it is all done it will pay 
better to read Aristotle’s ‘‘ Poetics,’’ which is not so 
very much longer. The first two essays, however, 
deal with our debt to Greece, and the Greek idea of 
the State, and are aglow with the fine fire Greece 
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lights in the modern mind which chooses to attune its 
ear to that “flood of harmony, with instinct more 
divine ’” which pours from the privacy of Greek 
sunlight. The essay on ‘‘Sophocles”’ is didactic, but 
‘‘Greek Melancholy” in another is given its full 
fruit of noble endeavor, and the plea for the spoken 
word as the needed vehicle of the best teaching 
could come only from a mind clarified by Greek 
capacity for seeing things and words as they are in 
life and letters and not in books and dictionaries. 
«% 

George Sand ‘‘ skimmed the plain of life a literary 
Camilla, and there is little reason for either sorrow or 
surprise, if her flight has left but little trace.” ‘‘ John- 
son called Gray a barren rascal; the epithet would 
be more justly applied to Villon, both as to the 
sterility and the low moral tone of his genius.” 
‘* Montaigne writes as an amateur.”” Rousseau ‘‘ did 
not destroy despotism, he only displaced it. He 
transferred it from a king, the leader of an effete feud- 
alism, toa multitude less selfish, but less responsible.” 
“Victor Hugo is the Voltaire of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.’’ Balzac’s ‘‘ tediousness is interesting, if only by 
its sincerity.’’ ‘‘ The massive and genial mulatto, 
Alexandre Dumas.”’ No criticism can alter and none 
is needed to add to the just judgment which these 
excerpts will lead any one acquainted with French lit- 
erature to pass upon ‘‘ The Literature of France,” by 
Mr. H. G. Keene. The book is issued as one of a 
series of ‘‘ University Extension Manuals.”’ Its pub- 
lication is a grave crime against those who turn to it 
in the difficult task of self education. 


% 
* * 


Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has been long known as an 
indefatigable book-maker, and his name appears on 
sixty title-pages, of which at least a fifth relate directly 
or indirectly to the stage. Many of these have been 
mere compilations, and the critical faculty is the one 
with which one would least credit him. His “‘ Art of 
Acting” is, however, an entertaining and illuminating 
discussion of the practice of acting, with much sound 
criticism of current methods and tendencies. To per- 
sons more or less familiar with the stage it will be full 
of suggestion, and its comparison of English and 
French acting, of old and new niethods, and its sketch 
of stage machinery are all valuable. Much that Mr. 
Fitzgerald says is trite; but he knows his subject 
thoroughly, and his general theory of the stage is 
sound. In fact, it is pretty easy to have a sound the- 
ory of the stage and not difficult to tell how it should 
be done ; but of all arts, except operatic singing, act- 
ing is the most difficult, the most intricate and requires 
in equal share the most patient technical preparation 
and the capacity for instant inspiration, Mr. Fitzger- 
ald is, perhaps, too little aware of this and treats act- 
ing too much as if actors would be all right if they 
would only con a few rules. 


* 
%* * 
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One of the most interesting questions in compara- 
tive history, I take it, and one which I dare say has 
occurred to every reader, is exactly how Great Britain 
escaped a revolution at the end of the last century. 
With the house of Ucalegon in flames, why did not 
the conflagration cross the channel? The first volume 
of “‘ The Platform,” by Mr. Henry Jephson, has its 
chief interest in its clear exposition of the methods 
by which revolution was prevented in the United 
Kingdom. The underlying reasons which made 
prevention possible have been expounded often 
enough. “ The Platform,’’ in its first volume, tells the 
story of the trials and sentences which crushed in- 
cipient revolution in England and Scotland. Mr, 
Jephson’s essays to recount the history of the public 
meeting as an instrument of expressing opinion, 
creating and conducting agitation and at length in- 
fluencing the action of government, either by directly 
affecting an existing national legislature or electing a 
new one. The origin of the present public meeting 
is traced by him, like so much else that is beneficent 
and democratic (the terms are closely synonymous) in 
modern society, to the vast revival meetings of Whit- 
field and Wesley. It grew in influence, until it was 
suppressed by the courts in 1793 and remained practi- 
cally gagged until 1819-25. The last three-quarters 
of a century have seen it attain complete freedom, 
and it is to-day a more important agency for public 
agitation in England than in this country. It is also, 
one regrets to say true, that the law on this subject is 
more free and less tyrannous in principle and practice 
in England than in most American States. Mr. 
Jephson’s book, although exclusively confined to 
England and written as if its platform were the only 
one in the wide world, can scarcely be neglected by 
any thoughtful student of the modern democracy in 
which we all live and move and have our social being 
to-day. 


The fortunes of the royal family of France during 
its exile, from the Revolution to the Restoration, are 
as completely absent from the historical conscious- 
ness of most readers as they were from the French 
history of the loyal Abbé, who throughout represented 
Bonaparte as a general commanding the royal army 
of France. The Duchesse of Angouléme, the 
daughter of one French king, who died on the 
scaffold, the sister of another who died in the temple, 
the niece of a third, who passed his best days in exile, 
and the daughter-in-law of the Bourbon, Charles X, 
who began the permanent exile of the elder branch 
of his house, shared all the vicissitudes of the first 
exile of the royal family. M. Imbert de Saint-Amand 
is on less trodden ground in her life than in the pre- 
ceding volumes of his feminine biographies. He 
pursues the same policy and method here as in his 
preceding sketches, and it is undeniably full of a per- 
sonal interest to the reader, though it is slightly mis- 
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leading, because even for a princess life is not so 
exclusively a matter of touching personal anecdote, 
emotion and narrative. 

xx 


The discovery of resemblances over a wide area is 
a facile and misleading form of enquiry which the 
investigation of every science displays in its earlier 
stages. It was once true of botany, but no one to-day 
sees any proof that a plant is a useful medicine in the 
fact that leaf, blossom, fruit or branch resembles some 
human member. The human look of the seal and 
the snake-like movement of the mongoose, ichneumon 
and weasel deceived early systematists in zodlogy. 
Archeology and ethnology are going through the 
same stage now. The manifold resemblances which 
Mr. W. R. Lethaby has grouped in ‘‘Architecture, 
Mysticism and Myth,” are most of them worthless, 
and all of them misleading. The environing universe 
has had its influence on the work of men’s hands in 
building; but it has had this influence along with 
other causes in definite lines of descent and trans- 
mission, creating specific differences as they have 
been created in all animate nature. We go wrong if 
we pick and choose, as Mr. Lethaby has done, 
pyramid, ziggarat, dome, sacred tree, branching can- 
dlestick, winged figure, uneven floor and starry roof, 
and imagine the mere bare fact of the existence of 
these things proves much as to the relations of those 
who used them. 

x % 

Mr. Henry Norman is an English journalist of 
some ten years standing, who was educated at Har- 
vard and wrote a book about the Greek play there. 
He has therefore American training, English experi- 
ence, and a journalist’s knack. Four years ago he 
started on a trip around the world, much heralded, 
but not altogether successful. Of his letters to the 
Pall Mall Gazette he has made a book about Japan, 
full of unusual fact. It comes nearer to being an 
accurate summary of the current situation than any 
recent book issued—is for instance, far more accurate 
than Sir Edwin Arnold’s. It tells of the army, the 
navy, the newspapers, the prisons and the prostitutes 
of Japan, all subjects of which most travelers are shy 
and few inform themselves, nor is information easy. 
The literature of Japan is omitted, perhaps the only 
serious omission in the book, which is devoted to the 
Japan of to-day. 

x % 

Light—the light of youth—is the hardest of all 
qualities to infuse in letters. It has been secured by 
Mrs, Laura E. Richards in ‘‘ Hildegarde’s Holiday.”’ 
A book full of health, of the open air and a sunny 
atmosphere. It is a book for girls, with the moral old 
and new that the only life worth living is the life for 
others, Few such books escape the Scylla of ‘‘ good 
society "’ or the Charybdis of sentimentality. This 
does. 
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Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham is twenty-eight years 
old and has written eight novels, one of which has 
gone through fifteen editions. She is unknown to the 
critics. Her nameis not even mentioned for eighteen 
months past in the “‘ Critic,” to-day the best critical 
chronicle and summary of letters there is in this 
country. But this is one of the cases in which the 
readers are wiser than the critics. Mrs. Burnham has 
a fresh gift at writing dialogue, which is among the 
most precious gifts of the novelist, even when, as in 
this case, the view of life is narrow and of its mascu- 
line share somewhat vulgar, all of which is true of 
‘Miss Bagg’s Secretary ,’’—Mrs. Burnham's last novel. 

#% 

“ Hazell’s Annual”’ is the best all around year-book 
published. It is cheap. No journalist called to 
editorial work, who has once had it, will be without it, 
and it will be useful to any one in a place—a teacher's 
for instance—where constant questions on the day’s 
affairs must be answered. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


By Joun McCune. 


I don’t know whether Mr. Galton has made the 
Arnolds a text in any of his writings on heredity. The 
literary success of that family in the third generation 
is almost too recent for that. But he could hardly 
have found a better illustration of his doctrine that 
genius is hereditary than their case affords. I have 
indeed heard it suggested that since Dr. Arnold was 
a school teacher, the remarkable ability of his children 
may have been the result of personal influence rather 
than ofinheritance. But the genius of at least one of 
them is of so marked a character as to preclude the 
possibility of this explanation being the true one. No 
literary genius of this age was more individual and 
more marked that that of Matthew Arnold. The 
characteristics of his mind were much too decided to 
permit us to suppose them to have been the result of 
tuition or of personal influence ; he was no doubt born 
with them. Indeed the father and son were very 
dissimilar in character and intellectual qualities. Dr. 
Arnold was a man of great force and no particular 
genius; Matthew Arnold, on the other hand, was a 
man of great genius and no particular force. The 
two men were alike in their very clear and sure sense 
of the reality of moral distinctions, but they were upon 
the whole very unlike. We read of Dr. Arnold that, 
when angry, although he was so amiable a man, his 
looks struck terror into the mind of the beholder; no 
one can imagine the delightful and child-like, if 
satirical, Matthew Arnold striking terror into any- 
body’s mind. But the elder Arnold was not all 
severity. No doubt, he had the same bright, vivaci- 
ous, enjoying nature that we see in the son and more 
recently in another descendant, Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
This is apparent in Stanley’s life and also in the 
glimpses of him given in ‘Tom Brown.” Here isa 
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pleasant story of him which we owe to a gentleman 
named Byng, who till not very long ago lived in Clarges 
street, London, where he led a comfortable bachelor 
existence, giving dinners renowned for their ex- 
cellence. Byng was a pupil of Arnold at Rugby. 
Some time after leaving school he met Dr. Arnold in 
Paris. Byng was just in the midst of that early 
enthusiasm of dandyism, when one is a much greater 
stickler for deportment than at any earlier or later 
moment of life. They walked down the boulevard 
together. Arnold was dressed in a very casual way, 
and, being full of the fresh delight of the scene, stared 
about him and talked with great animation, and in 
general conducted himself in an unconventional man- 
ner which was not quite to the taste of the youthful 
dandy. This Dr. Arnold presently perceived and 
said: ‘‘ Ah, my boy, I see I am not fashionable enough 
for you. Now let me tell you, that when you come to 
be as old as I amand haveas young a heart as I have, 
you will be very fortunate.”’ 

But to continue the literary history of the Arnolds. 
They have shown remarkable literary ability. Mat- 
thew Arnold was one of the two or three first poets of 
his day and undoubtedly the first purely literary critic 
of his day. His brother, Thomas Arnold, the father 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward, is a distinguished scholar 
and an able writer, mostly upon early English subjects, 
Another brother, William Delafield Arnold, is the 
author of ‘ Oakfield, or Fellowship in the East,”’ a 
very interesting book, and one which would be sure to 
reward readers whose attention to Indian subjects has 
been stimulated by Mr. Kipling’s stories. This young 
man appears to have received a full share, perhaps a 
too full share of the Puritan nature of his father. He 
gives one the impression of being a very pure and 
good man, but rather puritanical and narrow-minded. 
You get from him a sense of how powerful a personal 
influence the elder Arnold must have exerted. That 
influence was not always an entirely wholesome one, 
and this was particularly apt to be the case where the 
pupil had unusual delicacy of mind. Bagehot’s notion 
was that Arnold's influence was unfortunate in the case 
of Clough. Bagehot considered that that influence, 
when exerted upon the average youthful Briton, pro- 
duced excellent results, but that it was altogether too 
drastic a force to be directed upon a mind so scrupu- 
lous and delicate as Clough’s. 


A peculiarity which appears to have been shared 
by almost all of Dr. Arnold's descendants is a pro- 
found interest in the examination of religious ideas. 
These writers have inherited Dr. Arnold’s liberal 
leanings, but they have not inherited his Puritan and 
protestant temper. The father of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Thomas Arnold, became a Catholic, and this 
influence must have rather widened the horizon of 
ideas and sympathies for the daughter. She herself 
is evidently a very broad-minded person. She hasa 
deep interest in religious subjects, has thought out 
a religious system for herself, the expression of which 
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in ‘‘ Robert Elsmere ’’ made her famous. That book, 
as everybody knows, seeks to found a religion upon 
the facts of human consciousness, as distinguished 
from doctrines taught by creeds and churches. 
‘* Robert Elsmere ”’ is simply ‘‘ Literature and Dogma” 
in fiction, and we may add, in petticoats. There is 
a color and an_ enthusiasm in ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” 
due to its feminine authorship, which help to account 
for its popularity. We are not sure that the intense 
and somewhat exaggerated language did not help to 
make it popular, for the general public likes these 
qualities. Mrs. Ward’s religious discussion further- 
more has evidently a more practical intention than 
that of Matthew Arnold. His inquiry was critical 
and intellectual. He did not believe in any kind of 
separatism, or “ dissidence of dissent,’’ as he called 
it, borrowing the language of Burke. He liked to go 
to church and be pleasantly invited to excellent 
thoughts and sentiments, meanwhile not believing 
any of the doctrines expressed by the liturgy and 
propounded by the preacher. But Mrs. Ward takes 
the matter too much to heart for that. She and some 
of her friends have indeed founded in London what 
seems very like a religious sect. 

Of biographical matter the press has given us very 
little concerning Mrs. Ward. I fancy indeed there is 
very little to be told. The events of her life are in 
her books, which are before the world. She was 
born in Tasmania in 1851, her father having married 
the daughter of a former governor of the colony. In 
1872 she was married to Mr. Humphry Ward, a 
writer on the staff of the London Zzmes on subjects 
relating to art. Her first contributions to the period- 
icals mostly related to Spanish literature. Her first 
published book was a child's story. Then she wrote 
a short novel, ‘‘Miss Bretherton,’’ the heroine of 
which was said to be Miss Mary Anderson. This 
Mrs. Ward denied, but a sketch of a young lady who 
was very handsome and good and charming, and 
although a great theatrical success, was not a great 
actress, could scarcely fail to suggest Miss Anderson. 
Next came her prodigious success ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.” 
We have said that this book resulted in the founding 
of something like a sect. Mrs. Ward, with Dr. 
Martineau, StopfordBrooke and some others, founded 
an institution known as University Hall, in which 
instruction was to be given and lectures to be delivered 
to spread among the London poor information regard- 
ing the more advanced biblical criticism and religious 
thought. 

When jt became known that Mrs. Ward was about 
to publish another novel of the dimensions of ‘‘Robert 
Elsmere,’ there was great curiosity as to what the 
book would be like. The world has now had an op- 
portunity to judge for itself. We think that in many 
respects it is an advance upon “ Robert Elsmere.”’ It 
has not the unity of subject which was undoubtedly 
one of the strong points of the earlier novel. Perhaps 
also the new novel is wanting in some of the most 
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charming traits of the older one. The characters in 
“ Robert Elsmere” are such people as Mrs. Ward at 
Oxford and elsewhere must have known all her life. 
Unquestionably there is no more interesting class of 
people to be found anywhere. They have gentle 
manners, high cultivation, great physical beauty. 
These were the people sketched in ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.”’ 
In ‘‘ David Grieve”’ the author has gone outside of her 
own class, and has perhaps lost something by doing 
so. On the other hand, the new novel shows more 
strength and has greater condensed power. David 
Grieve and his sister Louie, whose fortunes are the 
subject of the book, are the children of a north of 
England peasant, who comes up to London as an 
operative and there marries a pretty French milliner. 
The mother goes to the bad, the father dies and the 
children are left to the care of an uncle in the north. 
With him and his wife they pass their childhood. 
They speak the peasant vernacular. In the second 
period, ‘‘ Youth,”’ the scene shifts to Manchester. 
When we find the young people there, they have 
passed out of the peasant class into the middle class 
—a change quite in accordance with the facts of Eng- 
lish life. David, who is a bookseller’s apprentice, 
has become a young man of superior information and 
accomplishments. Louie has grown up into a hand- 
some young woman, clever andastute, and if somewhat 
coarse and very reckless, able to make a good ap- 
pearance. The account of the Manchester life has 
not the interest of the later Parisian experience, but is 
nevertheless a strong picture of a very important 
phase of English life. Mrs. Ward holds up to reproba- 


tion some Manchester nonconformists with an energy - 


which shows that she has quite the feelings of her 
distinguished relation, Matthew Arnold, upon that sub- 
ject. The sketch of Lucy and Dora, the two Man- 
chester girls who are in love with the handsome David, 
is true tothe life. Lucy is a particularly clever sketch. 
At all points of the book, by the way, there are little 
passages which show a mind most intelligently atten- 
tive to the facts of life,as for instance this: ‘‘ Yet, was 
it Lucy he kissed ?—Lucy he gathered in his arms? 
Or was it not rather Love itself ?—the love he had 
sought, had missed, but must still seek—and seek ?”’ 
That is a very sympathetic and intelligent sketch of 
Lucy’s visit with David to the great country house of 
Lord Driffield. The description of poor Lucy’s eager- 
ness to go to this great place and of her sufferings 
when she has once got there, of the hard rudeness of 
some of the people, of the perfectly civil and innocent 
neglect of others and of the true kindness of two or 
three, and of Lucy’s own utter wretchedness are given 
with admirable truth. Undoubtedly the most interest- 
ing part of the book is “ Storm and Stress,” which 
describes the visit of David and his sister to Paris. 
David has been successful with his bookseller’s shop 
in Manchester, and thinks he should like some 
Parisian connections; has learned French and, more- 
over, being partly French, wishes to see the country 
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which is almost half his own. The visit is one of 
great importance to both brother and sister. This 
part of the book isa story by itself and has a unity of 
its own. In the book asa whole unity will, we fear, 
be found to be wanting. But for all that it is a work 
into which a great deal of life and feeling has been 
pressed. Moreover, it is the work of one who has the 
true literary nature. ‘‘ David Grieve’’ is really 
literature. 


The Dublin correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
writing of Mrs. Ward a year or so ago, said : 

Mrs. Ward is of that medium type between blonde 
and brunette which is popularly denominated “fair.” 
Her eyes are full, luminous, and one would be venture- 
some to say of what color—perhaps gray, perhaps 
chestnut, perhaps brown orblue. They are of various 
hues, according to the external light and the internal 
occupation, They look gravely brown when she 
thinks long at a time upon the same topic; they 
become childishly blue and merry when the smile 
parts the rather full lips (especially is the upper lip 
full), and she gives forth a pleasant, although obviously 
a restrained, laugh. Her hands, as they escaped 
now and then from silken draperies, proved to be 
large, shapely and artistic. One would not call her 
a beautiful or even a handsome woman; but she 
impresses every one with the dignity, the strength 
and the reserve of her intellectual force, and is as 
amiable and kindly in manner as if she were the 
unknown author of ‘‘ Miss Bretherton’’ instead of, 
perhaps the most widely known novelist living, and 
the undoubted successor of her illustrious country- 
woman, George Eliot. 

Her voice is clear, sympathetic and finely cadencea, 
the pitch being agreeably variable and the intonation 
indicating the careful habit of thinking clearly before 
speaking, and of speaking in the best language and 
with a delicate sense of voice quality. Her manner 
is wholly free from forensic suggestion or didactic 
assumptiveness. * * * 

In private conversation Mrs. Ward can be either 
gay and humorous—and richly so—or impressive and 
refreshing. Her power of conversation extends over 
many topics. She has essentially an zsthetic rather 
than a philosophic or scientific mode of looking at 
everything, and I fancy would be liable to apply 
standards of taste where more syllogistic logicians 
would insist upon colder methods of investigation. 


=A new weekly periodical, to be called Two 
Tales, is to consist of two original short stories, 
generally by well-known writers, though good stories 
will not be excluded simply because their writers are 
not famous. The magazine is to be printed in large 
type, leaded, with a view to easy reading on railroad 
trains. The first number is to appear about March 1, 
and the introductory story is to be by Miss Mary E. 
Wilkins. 
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GENERAL BUTLER’S BOOK. 


Ever since it was announced that Gen, Butler pro- 
posed to write an autobiography there has been the 
keenest desire to see what it would contain. Not that 
people expected him to perform the surprising feat of 
Gen. Grant, and turn out a book which had a literary 
value of the first quality, a simplicity and purity of 
style which many practiced writers never attain ; nor 
that many new things would be said by the General 
regarding the well-thrashed straw of the civil war; 
but it was naturally believed that a man who had 
been so pugnacious all his life, had taken delight to 
affront the wealthy and the worthy of Massachusetts, 
and set himself, in many political and economical 
matters, against the better sense of the whole country, 
would seize such an opportunity to strike back at as 
many as possible among the hosts of enemies he 
had made. And in some respects that belief is 
justified. Gen. Butler has struck back at certain 
people in some cases with savage vigor; but on the 
whole, considering his temperament and training, he 
has exercised moderation. 

It will be a surprise to thousands in his own State 
to learn of what excellent ancestry the General 
comes, more especially excellent in the fighting line. 
His father was wounded in the war of 1812 as a 
soldier, and took to the sea as Captain of a privateer; 
after the war he joined the Liberator Bolivar in South 
America, The present generation cannot imagine 
what a name Bolivar had in the United States during 
the first decades of this century, and how his battle 
against Spanish domination drew to him the most 
ardent young minds. 
then for what existed of military romance. Gen. 
Butler’s grandfather fought in the Revolution and in 
the “‘old’’ French war at an earlier date in the 
century. With pardonable pride the General re- 
marks that although his family had no coat of arms, 
as some of his political foes urged, ‘‘some of whom 
pride themselves upon an ancestry which won dis- 
tinction by amassing wealth from the sale of codfish 
and New-England rum,” yet, on looking at the 
swords belonging to his father and grandfather he 
might exclaim: ‘‘’Tis true, my family has no coat of 
arms, but we have the arms!”’ He shows the powder 
horn of Zephaniah Butler, dated 1758. 

Zephaniah was born at Woodbury, Conn., of Irish 
Presbyterian people, who exhausted the Old Testa- 
ment for names for their children. Gen. Butler 
returned to the same fashion when he named his 
youngest son, a promising graduate of West Point, 
(who died in 1881), having chosen the unusual name 
of Ben Israel for him. The explanation for sending 
him to West Point is curious. He believes that each 
generation will have a war on its hands, and that the 
coming quarter-century must evolve one. But 
during the civil war he suffered much from the 
arrogance and intrigues of West Pointers because he 
was not agraduate. Wherefore he sent Ben Israel 


The sea was the natural outlet ' 
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there, ‘‘so that his efforts for his country might not 
be thwarted by the officers of the regular army 
because he was not of their nobility,” He himself, 
Gen. Butler, was near going to West Point when a 
boy, but a local preacher who had influence with his 
mother dissuaded her, on the plea that the officers 
and students of the military college were said to be 
freethinkers, if not atheists. There is peculiar 
piquancy in all the Calvinistic young life of Gen. 
Butler, as he describes it, owing to its sharp contrast 
with what the world at large thinks about the Gen- 
eral’s practical paganism. 

Gen. Butler seems to owe his personal appearance 
to his mother, Mrs, Charlotte Ellison Butler, a New 
Hampshire widow, who had a struggle to educate her 
children, but his hard, combative, imperious nature 
to his grandmother, who practically adopted him. She 
made him pronounce the 1 in “‘should”’ and “ would,”’ 
told him endless stories of Indians and French, 
British, and Hessian soldiers, and filled him with 
hatred of Kings, Princes, Barons, and Knights. ‘‘ She 
never said anything against aristocrats, and my 
memory of her now is that if ever there was a high 
priestess of the aristocracy she was one; and especi- 
ally did she dilate on the fact that her family, the 
Cilleys, were the best in the State.’’ She also had 
powerful views on the wrongs of women before the 
law. It was from her that the little Benjamin took 
certain leading impulses. ‘‘ Can any one doubt where 
I learned my political status: democratic politics in 
government and personal aristocracy ?”’ 


Originality and certain ruthlessness of speech 
showed themselves in Gen. Butler very early. Toa 
teacher of mathematics who told him he did not know 
anything, the undaunted New-Hampshire boy replied : 
‘‘Not about that demonstration ; but I can tell you a 
good many things that you don’t know.” At college 
in Waterville, Maine, he horrified the Faculty by 
petitioning to be relieved from attendance at prayers 
and services, because he had broken with Calvinism. 
In the winter vacations hetaught school. He learned 
to be a free-trader at college, but changed his mind 
when he entered the great world. ‘ These doctrinal 
teachings would be perfect did all nations stand in 
all respects upon a complete level; but as they do 
not, the teachings applied to statesmanship are as 
useless as they are vicious. I have the highest re- 
spect for the learned professors. But when they go 
out to talk on politics they always remind me ofa 
recluse old maid lecturing on how to bring up 
children.” This is only one of many slaps at colleges 
and professors. Yet with a certain inconsistency, 
Gen. Butler sent his elder son to Harvard, ‘‘ not be- 
cause I deemed it the best school in the country, but 
because I could not foretell what might be his future, 
and I chose that he should not be hindered, as his 
father had been, by the fact that he was nota graduate 
of Harvard. A class of Massachusetts people believe 
that a course at that college is indispensable to 
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advancement in almost any pursuit in life, especially 
political; and as soon as a graduate obtains political 
preferment he is hailed as the ‘ scolar in politics.’ 


One does not need to be from Massachusetts to 
understand the sarcasm ofall this, but perhaps only the 
Bostonian or the Cambridge person can appreciate 
at its best the virulence of which the General is not 
seldom guilty, because that aged warrior is really more 
hated and reviled in his own State than in those 
Southern States to which he was a steady and con- 
sistent enemy. 


Nothing can rob Gen. Butler of the credit for hav- 
ing pushed troops through to Washington when 
Maryland was understood to be entirely secessionist, 
and Baltimore was actually in rebellion ; for having 
seized Federal Hill and overawed the rebels and 
rioters in Baltimore; for having occupied Newport 
News, and having taken Fort Hatteras with guns 
and garrison in conjunction with the nayy. The 
difficulties of that war show more clearly in ‘‘ Butler's 
Book” than in more extensive works by historians, 
for he gives the key to many inexplicable delays by 
showing the political reasons. He does not spare 
Gov. Andrew of Massachusetts, whom he accuses, 
together with Sumner, of thwarting his efforts to induce 
Democrats to enlist for the war. 

Gen. Butler’s account of the occupation of New 
Orleans has some thrilling anecdotes. He and his 
staff were at the St. Charles Hotel in conference with 
the Mayor when Gen. Williams, afterward killed at 
Baton Rouge, sent his aide, Capt. George C. de Kay, 
killed on the passage up the river, to say that the mob 
was getting unruly. The aide came with difficulty 
through an obstreperous mob that crowded St. Charles 
and Cannon Streets and clogged the hotel entrances, 
his uniform being nearly torn from his back. 

“Give my compliments to Gen. Williams and tell 
him to clear the streets at once with artillery,” answered 
Butler. 

The members of the City Government sprang up 
and begged him to recall the message, but the Captain 
ieft with the message. 

‘“Why this emotion, gentlemen?” I said. ‘“ The 
cannons are not going to shoot our way, and I have 
borne this noise and confusion as long as I choose to.”’ 

The Mayor made a speech from the balcony, but 
the people would not be appeased. They were a true 
New Orleans crowd, largely composed of foreigners, 
but numbering a good many prominent, well-to-do 
citizens among them, a crowd used to that lawlessness 
which has always been the curse of the city since we 
displaced French rule. 

‘Then the mob raised the cry: ‘ Where's old 
Butler? Let him show himself; let him come out 
here if he dare !"" The cry was echoed around for a 
moment: ‘‘ Where’s old Butler?’ 


“T thought it my privilege to answer that call. I 
stepped forward on the balcony in full sight, with my 
cap in my hand, and looking on the crowd as un- 
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moved as possible, said: ‘Who calls me? I am 
here.’ That answer brought a hush, and just at that 
time a wonderful noise directed my attention up St. 
Charles Street. The cause of it was in a moment 
apparent. The Sixth Maine Battery, a finely-equipped 
artillery company with six Napoleons, under Captain 
Thompson, had been encamped in Tivoli Circle. 
St. Charles Street, down which the battery was com- 
ing, was at that time paved with foot-square granite 
blocks, which were in a very uneven condition. 
Thompson was one of the most daredevil, furious 
riders [ ever saw, and he was leading his battery 
down the street as if there were nobody in it, every 
horse driven at the fullest speed, and the bugles sound- 
ing the charge. No one who has not seen such a 
charge can imagine the terrible noise and clamor it 
makes, the cannoneers clinging to their seats, and 
the wheels of the guns bounding up inches as they 
thunder over the uneven stones. AsI said, the mob 
was hushed. They turned their eyes on the approach- 
ing avalanche and then sought safety in flight. By 
the time Capt. Thompson saluted as he went by, the 
whole street was cleared; and when he came ‘into 
battery ’ at the corner, with three guns to clear each 
street, the scene was as quiet as a children’s play- 
ground. 

‘‘From that hour to the time I left New O 
never saw occasiou to move man or horse because of 
a mob in thestreets of the city.” 

The General turns a searchlight on the affairs at 
Washington while McClellan was having his head 
turned, and Seward, whom the General detests, was 
trying to give satisfaction to the foreign Governments . 
He also describes the enrollment at New Orleans of 
the first negro troops, in imitation, be it noted, of the 
Colored Guards formed by the Secessionists previ- 
ously, and largely composed of the same men. But 
it would be too long to state all the interesting matter 
which Gen. Butler has given in his own somewhat 
unadorned but trenchant words. 


Undoubtedly Gen. Butler writes as a pleader, but it 
must be remembered that he has a right to be heard, 
for never was a man so reviled by his own side, partly, 
it is likely, because of his unconciliatory manners 
and acts, but largely because of professional jealousy. 

He was not of the military Freemasonry. He was 
not a Republican. His plea is very powerful and, as 
natural with him, he handles men without gloves, 
sparing least of all his own State and the men who 
ruled it. ‘In all military movements I never met 
with disaster nor uselessly sacrificed the lives of my 
men "’—this he prints in italics asa challenge to those 
who have pooh-poohed him. It is certain that if 
these do not bring forward counter propositions the 
General will not do it for them, since it was none of 
his business to weaken his own case before the public. 


As to the stout volume which Messrs. A. M. Thayer 
& Co., of Boston, have issued as a subscription book, 
it has little to recommend it from a publisher's point 
of view. Indifferent paper, not a few errors in proof- 
reading, frontispiece and title page sprawled over by 
notes that announce the fear that some one may buy 
the book in the ordinary way, not from agents; pro- 
cess cuts of unusual hideousness, and a publisher's 
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preface at once impudent and ungrammatical, take 


all dignity and attractiveness from the volume. 
N.Y. Times. 


Many interesting and creditable incidents of his 
military career are omitted ; their recital would have 
made the narrative more interesting, though there 
are no prosy pages. There are more than a hundred 
illustrations, of better quality than is common to sub- 
scription books ; there are also many maps, a volumi- 
nous appendix and a good index. It is an extremely 
readable book. N. Y. Herald. 

BOOKS OF 18o1. 

According to the records of the Publishers’ Weekly 
for the ten years from 1881 to 1890 inclusive, the total 
number of books published in 1881 was 2991 ; in 1882, 
3472; in 1883, 3481; in 1884, 4088; in 1885, 4030; in 
1886, 4776; in 1887, 4437; in 1888, 4631; in 1889, 
4014; and in 180, 4559. During 1891 the number 
reached 2950. The whole number of titles recorded, 
4559, includes new editions and translations as well 
as new books. Following we give under special 


classifications the books of the year, with those of 1890 
for comparison : 


1890 1891 


Fiction II05 
Theology and Religion | 528 

uvenile 460 

ducation and Language 355 
Law 348 
Literary, History and Miscellany 251 
Fine Art and Illustrated Books | 928 
Biography, Memoirs. . 211 
Political and Social Science 197 
Poetry and the Drama 193 
Description, Travel r 139 
History .. 124 
Medical Science, Hygiene . 108 
Useful Arts 106 
Physical and Mathematical Science ¢ 97 
Sports and Amusements . . 79 
Domestic and Rural ( 71 
Mental and Moral Philosophy 39 
Humor and Satire 26 


4665 


Publishers’ Weekly. 


=John Ruskin’s dogmatism, if his intense earnest- 
ness may be so described, is inherited. His parents 
are thus described by the late James Smetham in an 
account of a visit to Denmark-hill in 1855: ‘ His 
father is a fine old gentleman, who has a lot of bushy 
gray hair, and eyebrows sticking up all rough and 
knowing, with a comfortable way of coming up to 
you with his hands in his pockets and making you 
comfortable, and saying, in answer to your remark, 
that ‘John’s’ prose works are pretty good. His 
mother is a ruddy, dignified, richly-dressed old 
gentlewoman of seventy-five, who knows Chamonix 
better than Camberwell; evidently a good old lady, 
with the Christian Treasury tossing about on the 
table. She puts ‘John’ down, and holds her own 
opinions, and flatly contradicts him; and he receives 
all her opinions with a soft reverence and gentleness 
that is pleasant to witness.” = ///ustrated American. 
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DARK DAYS IN CHILE. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE REVOLUTION OF I89!I. By 
Maurice H. Hervey, Special Correspondent of the Zimes 
[London], with 15 full page illustrations, 331 pp. 8vo, 
$2.25; by mail $2.44. 

Mr. Maurice H. Hervey, who was commissioned by 

the Zimes in February, 1891, to proceed to Valparaiso 

for the purpose of observing the revolution then in 
progress, remained there until July, and the letters 
which he forwarded to London have now been re- 
printed in a single volume. No one can read this 
book without being impressed with the author's in- 
tellectual and moral qualifications for the task assigned 
to him. Familiar with the Spanish language, and 
thoroughly conversant with the history of Chile, pro- 
vided, moreover, with letters of introduction to dis- 
tinguished representatives of both parties, he had 
every opportunity of forming a clear and accurate idea 
of the questions in dispute and of the respective claims 
of the parties to the controversy. There is not the 
slightest trace of bias in his narrative, and his con- 
clusions, although favorable to Balmaceda, are 
temperately stated. It was natural, however, that his 
opinions, when announced, should give offence to the 
English and German traders, for the sufficient reason 
that Balmaceda, whom the correspondent defended, 
was known to look with approval on the arrangement 
of a reciprocity treaty with the United States. His 
recall was undoubtedly secured through the influence 
of Col. North and the English companies organized 
to work the nitrate deposits. A. Y. Sun. 


The chief object of Mr. Hervey’s book is to show 
that the 7zmes was not justified in ordering him home 
from Chile; but after reading it the real mystery is 
why he was ever sent there. So jaunty and self- 
confident a rattle-pate as his own pages unwittingly 
reveal him to be is a most unlikely man to get at the 
facts in a case of disputed constitutional interpretation 
and clash of powers such as he was despatched to 
investigate. 

It is idle to take Mr. Hervey’s book seriously. He 
is hopelessly weak in his facts throughout. Thus he 
thinks it an amazing piece of stupidity on the part of 
the editor of the Zzmes to give more credit to a Lisbon 
correspondent than to a man on the spot in Chile; 
not knowing, apparently, how the 7zmes’s Lisbon cor- 
respondent was secretly supplied with accurate in- 
formation by an Englishwoman resident in Chile. 
And in other ways he betrays an incredible amount 
of ignorance. Moreover, a great deal of his narrative 
bears on its face the stamp of good-natured mendacity 
—that is, the idea that he must make out a roistering 
and spicy story even if the facts had to crack in the 
process. This lends a certain interest to the book, 
by constantly stimulating the reader’s amused wonder 
at the effrontery which could try to palm off as his- 
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toric such impossible conversations as are here re- 
corded ; and the sprightly, don- vivant air of the whole 
prevents the volume from being often dull, In one 
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Fig. 60. Fishing with a Double Harpoon. 
D, Appleton and Company. ; 
From ‘Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria. 


particular, too, no little information is given—the ac- 
count of the various naval operations. But, this apart, 
noone need consult the book foranything except aseries 
of desultory and unveracious chapters. The writer's 
numerous ventures into Spanish are nearly all dread- 
fully misprinted ; we should have thought the pub- 
lishers would have seen the need of getting the proof- 

reading done by a more competent hand than his. 
N.Y. Post. 

MASPERO’S EGYPT AND ASSYRIA. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT EGypT AND ASSYRIA. From the 
French of G. Maspéro. With 188 illustrations. 376 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


The latest volume by M. Maspéro is not intended to 
be a systematic history of Oriental dynasties and 
races, not even of Egypt and Assyria. This work 's 
done in the author's “ Ancient History ”’ and in con- 
densed form in the abridgement of it by Van der Ber;.. 
The object of the present volume is in a sense more 
popular and is to present an accurate and yet popular 
and vivid impression of life in its most various phases 
among the Assyrians and Egyptians. For this pur- 
pose he has taken in each country the epoch which 
is best known and has the most monuments to illus- 
trate it, the epoch of Rameses II for Egypt (14th 
century B. C.), and of Assurbanipal (7th century 
B.C.) for Assyria. Treating these monuments as the 
veritable records of the times he has translated them 
into living pictures of the world which they survive 
and which by their aid he has been able to recall to 
his imagination in a delightfully vivid manner. The 
author describes the book so well and so truthfully in 
his own preface that we cannot do better than to 
transcribe from it the account given by himself of his 
own book. Having imagined himself as on a journey 
to the country itself, a journey which by the help of 
the monuments takes him into the Egypt and Assyria 
of two or three thousand years back, he proceeds : 
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‘Once there, I looked round and endeavored to see 
as well and as much as possible. I walked through 
the streets of the city, glanced through the half- 
opened doors, peered into the shops, noted down the 
remarks of the populace that I chanced to overhear. 
Some famished masons went on strike. I followed 
them to the house of the Countof Thebes to see what 
happened. A funeral passed with a great clamor. 
I accompanied the dead man to his tomb, and learned 
the chances of life granted to him in the other world. 
A marriage was being celebrated. I took advantage 
of the facility with which Orientals open their houses 
on festival days to be presert, at a distance, during 
the reading of the contract. When Pharaoh or the 
King of Nineveh passed by, I joined the loungers 
that followed him to the temple, the palace, or the 
hunting field; where custom and etiquet prevented 
me from entering, I penetrated in the spirit by con- 
versations or by texts. I have read upon a clay 
cylinder the prayer which Assurbanipal addressed to 
Ishtar in an hour of anguish; an important and 
loquacious scribe has related to me the travels of an 
Egyptian soldier in Syria; twenty bas-reliefs have 
enabled me to be present, without personal danger, at 
the wars of the ancient world; at the recruitment of 
its armies, at their marches, their evolutions ; have 
shown me by what energetic efforts Rameses II 
triumphed over the Khita, and how an Assyrian gen- 
eral prepared to attack a city.” 

This is the lively and fascinating style of the book 
and this the well furnished mind out of whose stories 
is drawn the critical matter which composes it. It 
is copiously illustrated with drawings. M. Maspéro 
writes that he would have added to their number if 
he could. They are made from drawings by M. 
Faucher-Gudin. M. Maspéro writes of them that they 


will teach more than long descriptions, that they are 





Fig. 146. Fragment ot an Assyrian Embroidery, from a 
bas-relief reproduced by Layard. 
D. Appleton and Company. ; 
From “Life in Ancient Egpyt and Assyria.” 


executed with great fidelity and show the Egyptian 
and the Assyrian and not “those caricatures of them 


which are too often seen in our books.” 
N. Y. Independent. 
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TESS OF THE D’UBERVILLES. 


A Purr WOMAN FAITHFULLY 
Thomas Hardy. Illustrated. 
by mail, $1.24. 


PRESENTED. By 
421 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 


Though an advance in most respects on any of Mr. 
Hardy’s previous works, this novel is likely to 
disappoint some readers by its exceeding sadness. 
Throughout the first part of the story there are 
occasional touches of humor, such as the author so 
well knows how to impart, but these disappear in the 
concluding volume, and the story gradually deepens 
into almost oppressive gloominess. John Durbey- 
field, a country workman, has been told by a local 


From ‘‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” 
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on his part, she reveals what has taken place. Hor- 
rified by the disclosure, the husband refuses to live 
with her, and determines that they must separate. 
He leaves the country and goes out to Brazil, and 
Tess, after passing through many vicissitudes during 
his absence, falls again into the hands of her first 
enemy. When too late the husband returns to 
England and searches out his wife, anxious for a 
reconciliation with her, but finds her living with 
D'Urberville. He can no longer reproach her, but 
after he is gone, poor Tess, incensed at some remarks 
of the man who, for the second time, has betrayed 
her, snatches up a knife and stabs him. The story 
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“So matters stood when Tess opened the door ard paused{upon the mat within it, surveying the scene.” 


antiquarian that he is a descendant of the exalted 
D'Urbervilles, and forthwith loses the little sense he 
at any time possessed. The result of his newly 
acquired knowledge is that, on the family falling 
into sore straits, Tess, the daughter, is unwillingly 
sent to strike up an acquaintance with a spurious 
branch of the D'Urbervilles, residing some few m:les 
away. Here she meets with the unscrupulous, but 
handsome, Alec D'Urberville, who, taking a strong 
fancy to the girl, does not hesitate to accomplish her 
ruin. She afterwards goes out as a dairymaid, and 
in this position meets with a man who is in every 
way a striking contrast to her seducer. The conse- 
quence is a strong attachment between them, re- 
sulting in marriage. Unfortunately, Tess, in her 
fear of losing her lover, does not tell him anything 
of her past life, and it is only on the evening of 
their marriage-day that, encouraged by a confession 


closes with her execution. Such is the bare outline 
of a narrative that will hold the reader enthralled 
with almost painful intensity from beginning to end. 
Mr. Hardy has never written anything so thoroughly 
absorbing and dramatic, though it may be that 
some readers would prefer the greater prominence of 
country life and description, for which he is so 
celebrated. But, whichever way we look at it, 
‘“‘Tess’’ is a story that will live long in the memory 
of readers, and the pathetic account of the heroine’s 
woes will not readily be forgotten. 
Publishers’ Circular. 
In this, his greatest work, Mr. Hardy has produced 
a tragic masterpiece which is not flawless, any more 
than “ Lear" or “Macbeth” is. ~ 
Fortunately, however, ‘‘ Tess’’ is a work so great 
that it could almost afford to have even proportionately 
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great faults; and the faults are casual and small. 
The great theme of the book is the incessant penalty 
paid by the innocent for the wicked, the unsuspicious 
for the crafty, the child for its fathers; and again and 
again this spectacle, in its wide diffusion, provokes 
the novelist to a scarely suppressed declaration of 
rebellion against a supramundane ordinance that can 
decree, or permit, the triumph of such wrong. The 
book may almost be said to resolve itself into a direct 
arraignment of the morality of this 
system of vicarious pain-—a morality 
which, as he bitterly expresses it, 
‘‘may be good enough for divinities,” 
but is ‘‘scorned by average human 
nature.” 

There is one thing which not the 
dullest reader can fail to recognize— 
the persistency with which there 
alternately smoulders and _ flames 
through the book Mr. Hardy’s pas- 
sionate protest against the unequal 
justice meted by society to the man 
and the woman associated in an 
identical breach of the moral law. 
In his wrath, Mr. Hardy seems at 
times almost to forget that society is 
scarcely more unjust than nature. 
He himself proposes no remedy, 
suggests no escape—his business not 
being to deal in nostrums of social 
therapeutics. He is content to make 
his readers pause, and consider, and 
pity; and very likely he despairs 
of any satisfactory solution of the 
problem which he presents with such 
disturbing power and clothes with a 
vesture of such breathing and throb- 
bing life. London Academy. 











IN INDIA. 
POPULAR SKETCH OF INDIAN 
ANIMALS IN THEIR RELATIONS WITH 

THE PEOPLE. By John Lockwood 

Kipling, C. I. E. With illustrations. 

401 pp. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.72. 
A law for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals was recently made by the 
Council of India. By many in 
England it was declared superfluous, like sending owls 
to Athens or coals to Newcastle. Mr. Kipling was 
thus roused to correct a popular misapprehension. 
After devoting his best years to Indian service, he had 
returned, sfoli’s Orientis onustus, to spend the Sab- 
bath of his years in England. He could show from 
personal knowledge that, in Hindu dealings with 
brutes, cruelty is the rule and kindness arare excep- 
tion. Histestimony is ofthis sort: The natives leave 
aturkey to bleed to death for half a day with intent 
to bleach the flesh. Tail-twisting is so common that 
the greater part, probably, of Indian oxen have their 
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tails permanently dislocated by this practice. At 
some village festivals the whole population turn 
out to beat a buffalo till he dies. Semi-starvation is 
the lot of most captive elephants. The post-horses 
of native contractors are seldom started without tor- 
tures which tear their ears and noses beyond healing. 
Native cruelty is aggravated by many false notions. 
Thus, goats are flayed alive in the belief that skins 
stripped from living animals havea better quality 
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“* The Preacher was Alec D’Urberville.” 


than others. The nostrils of a donkey are slit in 
hopes to soften his voice, and his ears are split from 
‘* pure cussedness,”’ without any pretence of a reason. 
When a cow is sick, doctors shave off the papillz at 
the root of her tongue, slit her ears, and brand her 
with the signature of a god. Brahmanical damna- 
tion is denounced for cow-killing, yet a man is guilt- 
less who inserts under her skin a thorn so poisoned 
that she pines away slowly and so dies many times 
before her death. A horse who had broken a leg, as 
seen bya recent traveler, had been left alive for 
three days among crows, who had already picked out 
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both his eyes and were eating other tender parts. No 
Hindu would kill the horse, for fear that the soul of 
his own grandfather, imprisoned in the carcass, gave 
it the breath of life. Bridle-bits, called ‘‘ thorns,” as 
drawn by Mr. Kipling, out-Herod most torture tools 
in the Nuremberg chamber of horrors. Facts like 
these evince that humanitarian legislation is nowhere 
more needed than in India, as well as that Lecky’s 
conclusion that Hindus surpass Christians in con- 
sideration for animals is ill-grounaed. 

But it soon became clear to our author that the 
popular error he strove to correct was only a fraction 
of English misconceptions of Indian life, especially 
in relation to animals. Hence his book. At first 
glance it might be deemed the hasty product of a day. 
The truth is that it was produced, not extempore, but 
ex omni tempore. It was not made at all; it grew, 


Little, Brown and Company. 
From “ Zhe Crutse of a Land-yacht.,”’ 


and was finished, all but writing the words, before 
the first line was penned. The author lived in India 
for a generation. Asa Yorkshire boy he had been a 
keen observer of English birdsand beasts. From his 
entering Hindustan he made its new and strange 
fauna his darling study. For years he kept tame 
ravens, hill-crows, banana-eating bats, or flying foxes 
as household pets, feeding them from a plate in his 
hand. He tamed a huge lizard, and would hold it in 
his hand, though natives called it deadly. Daily for 
months were he and his family interested in a troop 
of wild monkeys which they regularly fed, trying 
them with very various foods. He accompanied 
natives in hunts for field rats, which they dug out. 
He went out in the hawking parties of falconers. 
The flight of birds—particularly the evolutions of 
pigeons wheeling on the wind, and their settling down 
from flight—were in his view among the most 
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fascinating things in life. Then he became curator 
of a museum where the whole Indian fauna, alive 
and dead, was always before his eyes. More than 
all, as the head of the Mayo Art School at Lahore, 
the most successful institution of its class in the 
Orient, he could not be neglectful of the animal forms 
around him. It was much when Hamlet “fell to 
such perusal of Ophelia’s face as he would draw it.”’ 
Kipling did draw the creatures which he was required 
to teach his pupils to draw, as well as to criticise their 
artistic essays. It is no wonder, then, that seventy- 
one of the ninety-four illustrations in his volume are 
creations of his own pencil. 

The bestiary of India here treated, in addition to 
Oriental types of English domestic beasts, includes 
monkeys, buffaloes, elephants, camels, and jackals, 
besides birds and reptiles. The proverbs, which are as 
numerous as the pages, are sometimes odd analogues 
of those in Occidental lands, and always elucidate 
Oriental peculiarities. Some are pathetic, ‘‘ sweat- 
and-blood axioms born of penury and edged with 
despair.” ‘‘A monkey with a snake in his hand” 
answers to our catching a Tartar. ‘‘A monkey with 
a cocoanut in his hand”’ denotes one who has a good 
thing but can get no good outof it. ‘‘Can there be 
no daylight if the cock does not crow?” snubs a 
pompous declaimer. ‘Six handfuls to the cow-calf, 
one to the ox,’ was born of the precept, ‘‘ Love 
the cow, hate the ox.’”’ A low estimate of females is 
betrayed by the saw, ‘“‘ Drums and women are better 
for beating.’’ 

No writer has made more felicitous use of folk-lore 
which so photographs the traits of common folk. The 
gait of a peacock is admired ; hence a man limping 
with sciatica binds a peacock’s feather on his leg, 
with full assurance that he can thus walk with less 
pain. One wonders that monkeys, and pests still 
more mischievous, not only are household pets, but 
have free course in their pranks. His wonder ceases 
when he learns that they are a sort of lightning-rod 
which attract to themselves all the ill-luck that may 
be hovering about the house. As to the ass, whose 
Hindu name is “‘ roarer,”’ it is believed that he brays 
because he has a vision of Satan, a satanophany. 
Moslems have also a legend that when the donkey 
was recalcitrant about entering the ark, Noah beat 
him, crying: ‘Go in, and the devil go with you!” 
Afterwards Noah, who had supposed Satan to be 
drowned, espied him safe on board. When he 
demanded the reason of the intrusion, the answer 
was: ‘I came by your own invitation—which was to 
go with the donkey.” Many mythical bits in a 
similar strain—sparks from a working-engine, not 
fireworks for display—elucidate Kipling’s themes, 
and might well form a supplement to the ‘“‘ Arabian 
Nights,”’ 

Mr. Kipling, after telling us that “the handed 
one’’ is a Sanskrit name for elephant, gives the say- 
ing, ‘‘ When the handed one puts forth his handiness, 
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man is but a fly before him.’’ He cites Tennyson’s 
‘‘Serpent-handed ” as if the compound had origi- 
nated with the Laureate. It is at least as old as 
Lucretius, who more than once calls the elephant 
anguimanus (ii., 538, Vv. 1302). 

“‘ The reported existence of wild camels in Arizona,” 
(here called a State) seems to Mr. Kipling ‘‘a fabu- 
lous or jocular illustration of American character.” 
He says, however, that if the story is not true it ought 
to be. Thetale would have been more credible to 
him had he known that camels were actually imported 
in scores from both Africa and Asia by the United 
States Government. These ships of the desert came 
to land at Indianola, and in 1857 navigated the whole 
breadth of Texas to El Paso, which is scarcely a 
hundred miles from Arizona. They and their offspring 
were distributed in various forts. On marches or at 
military posts some of them must have become 
estrays, and may now very naturally range the sands 
of Arizona. Mr. Kipling’s American allusions, by 
the way, are so flattering that he might be suspected 
of catering foran American market. His motto is 
from Walt Whitman. He quotes Bryant, and named 
his favorite monkey ‘‘ Uncle Remus.’’ He praises 
the novel ‘‘ East Angels.” He finds tales analogous 
to those in ‘‘ The Wayside Inn.’’ American boxers 
and tiger-tamers are in his view no whit behind the 
English, and Americans need no teaching about 
horses. He must hold that America is, or will soon 
be, Greater Britain. 

The pages on dogs will be a dainty to all who have 
either owned or loved them. Mr. Kipling complains 
that the sacred writings of Hindu, Moslem, and Chris- 
tian, all alike lack recognition of canine services. 
At last, however, he brings forward something of the 
kind from Moslem and Hindu books, but nothing 
from the Bible. But while sojourning so long 2” Jarti- 
bus infidelium he has forgotten the Scripture of his 
childhood, and so speaks more than once of the calf 
of Moses. He has forgotten Tobit, a book which a 
majority of Christians have never separated from the 
Testaments as apocryphal. Otherwise he would have 
told us about the dog of the young man Tobias that 
went forth with him all the way from Persia to Media 
and back again to his home, as far even as his 
guardian angel did. This service is clearly viewed 
as praiseworthy. The same may be said of the dogs 
who came and licked the sores of Lazarus. One other 
testimonial to a good canine characteristic, approved 
by Moslems and many Christians, must have been 
unknown to our author; else he would have extolled 
it as a plea alike truthful, charitable and irrefragable. 
We refer to a legend in the Persian poet Nisami. It 
relates that Jesus stood at the gate of a city when the 
vilest cur there had been stoned and was dragged out 
at the tail of an ass amid the execrations of the mob. 
When Jesus was asked what he thought of the carcass, 
his reply was: ‘‘ Pearls cannot rival the whiteness of 
hisjteeth.”” 
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‘Beast and Man” is a title suggested by the 
ancient signboard at ints, ‘‘ Entertainment for Man 
and Beast.” Kipling will entertain every man who 
reads him, and would still more entertain every beast 
whe could understand his demonstrations that brutes 
have rights which men are bound to respect. 

N. Y. Post. 


‘THE CRUISE OF A LAND-YACHT. 

By Sylvester Baxter. Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 
263 pp. Quarto, boards, 90 cents; by mail, $1.09. 
The record of a trip of a family party from Boston to 
the City of Mexico in a private car. There are boys 
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Little, Brown and Company. 
From “ Zhe Crutse of a Land-yacht,." 


and girls in the party, and older folks, too, who take 
as much naive delight as the young people in every- 
thing noveland interesting. They have no particular 
adventures, but the charm of new cities and of the 
ever-changing scenery is felt so genuinely that the 
book is more readable than many a more pretentious 
one. In the talk, that has an old-fashioned savor of 
the Sandford and Merton period, there are frequent 
bits of useful and amusing information, and the illus- 
trations are excellent and deftly interwoven with the 
text. The land-yacht itself, the car ‘“ Ariadne,” is 
noteworthy. It is white as, perhaps, all passenger 
cars should be. It has a double roof, securing free 
ventilation. Electric lights in the toilet rooms flash 
upon the opening of the doors and are extinguished 
on their closing. The baths are sunk in the floor of 
the bath-rooms. From the faucets water runs in a 
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continuous stream by the force of compressed air, 
which is kept at the proper pressure by a dynamo, 
and the same dynamo not only supplies the electric 
light, but also runs a revolving fan blower that keeps 
the air everywhere fresh and cool. May many another 
family as charming enjoy as pleasant a trip in a 
Jand-yacht such as the “‘ Ariadne.” N.Y, Sun. 


DAVID GRIEVE. 


Tue History oF Davin Grieve. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, author of “ Robert Elsmere.” 576 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 90 cents, 


It is called the history of one man; it is in reality the 
history of a great many men and several women. All 
these men and all these women are clearly, distinctly, 
and powerfully drawn ; there is not from tke begin- 
ning to the end of the long gallery of portraits in the 


Little, Brown and,Company A Street in Tampico. 

book a single one which is not highly finished ; there 
is nothing woolly, blurred, or indistinct ; one under- 
stands quite clearly what the author had in hermind ; 
one perceives, as well, that the figure in her own 
mind had become clear and distinct, not before she 
put pen to paper, but before she gave the page its last 
revise. This, as every novelist will understand, is 
very high commendation, especially when we con- 
sider the great number of characters which here play 
their parts. There are within these pages at least 
twenty-five finished portraits, besides careful sketches 
of artists, walking gentlemen and ladies, working 
men and working girls. It is in the elaboration of 
these portraits that Mrs. Humphry Ward shows her 
weakness as well as her strength. Few writers can 
equal her in the presentation of her characters; few 
writers can make them so vivid and keep them so 
consistent. Taking only those which really belong to 
the biography proper—such as Reuben, Hannah, 
Louie, Ancrum, Lucy, Dora—they are all strongly 
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marked from the outset, and under all circumstances 
they act and talk consistently with the reader's first 
impression. Take the behavior of Hannah, for in- 
stance, when, after many years, her, niece pours out 
long-pent-up wrath and hurls in her face the sordid 
miseries of her childhood. Hannah is consistent. 
Hannah remains superior to the girl whom she had 
treated so badly. ‘‘‘ A racklesome, natterin’ creetur 
as ivir I seed,’ she said calmly. ‘I allus tolt tha, 
Reuben Grieve, what hoo’d come to. It’s bred in 
her—that’s yan thing to be hodden i' mind. But I'll 
shift her in double quick sticks if she ever cooms 
meddlin’ i’ my house, Reuben Grieve—soa yo know.’”’ 
And, again, in the pitiless delineation of the poor 
passionate Louie, as she is in the first page, so she is 
in the end when she speaks for the last time before 
she kills herself—always selfish, avid of enjoyment, 
ungoverned. But 
there are not only 
twenty - five _ por- 
traits in the book, 
there are at least 
twenty-five stories ; 
namely, the story 
belonging to each 
portrait. Thus, 
there is the story of 
David's father, that 
of his mother, of 
, Louie, of Lucy, of 
| ’Lias, of Dora, of 
| Elise, of Montjoie, 
of the painter Reg- 
nault, who is 
dragged in rather 
clumsily to say 
things great and 
lofty, of Daddy, 
John, Ancrum, 
Barbier, and the rest. In real life everybody, 
it is true, has his own story—take his story from 
a man, and what is he ?—therefore, why not in 
fiction? But this book is called the history of one 
man. Here, in fact, lies the weakness which we 
have suggested. We expect, in every biography, 
that the central figure shall be always present; in 
every chapter, in every page, the skilful biographer 
never suffers the mind of the reader to be for one 
moment diverted from the consideration of the cen- 
tral figure. In this book David begins as a boy and 
ends as a man of thirty or so; he goes through a 
great quantity of adventures, and is presented in 
various stages of development ; but all through, from 
beginning to end, he has continually to stand aside 
while somebody else’s story istold. The consequence 
is that the interest and curiosity which are awakened 
at the outset are always suffered to decay, and even 
die out, instead of being kept alive and fanned. From 
the artistic point of view, this is, of course, a very 
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grave fault. If, however, the work isto be considered 
as a collection of admirable studies rather than the 
story of a single soul, this fault disappears. 

As for the author’s own opinions, and the form of 
development taken by David Grieve, these are mat- 
ters which may be settled by every reader for himself 
as he pleases. The book may perhaps by some be 
regarded as a problem in heredity. In that case it 
should have been called ‘‘ David and Louie.” But 
the note of the book is not heredity. That is only 
one of the conditions. The true note—the note in- 
tended by the author—is revealed in the last page. 
‘It seemed to David that he had been taught of God 
through natural affection, through repentance, through 
sorrow, through the constant energies of the intel- 
lect.’ What sorrows there are; what repentances, 
sufferings, sins,” heart-searchings, and brain-cudgell- 
ings David passes through, we leave to our readers to 
find out for themselves. They will find more than 
this. They will find thoughts that stimulate and pas- 
sages which burn; and, amid a good deal that is dull 
and a good deal that is superfluous, they will find a 
fearless grappling with the things that are, treated as 
only a woman, high-minded and sincere, can treat 
these things. Saturday Review. 





If life is what Mrs. Ward has represented it to be 
in this story we do not think it is worth living. But, 
in fact, is this a fair presentation of life? Is this 
realism ? Unquestionably the terms of the problem 
included are those of the realists ; we recognize them, 
and in the main the impress of a worried and harried 
human life is here as the realists love to paint it ; still 
from first line to last the story is a romance of pes- 
simism, or we have read it wrong. : 

Beginning with the childhood of David Grieve Mrs. 
Ward pictures him in strong lines and crude but strik- 
ing colors. If he is not an impossible boy he is a most 
improbable one. His sister Louie is all butinhuman; 
she is altogether repellant. The two fight like brutes, 
and talk like debauched street Arabs. 

As a matter of course, orthodox religion obtrudes 
itself so that Mrs. Ward may give it some kicks and 
cuffs; and we must hasten to say that the religion she 
pictures as orthodox deserves all that she gives it 
and more. 

But we have been under the spell of this book and 
must acknowledgeits powerasaromance. The pulse 
of genius throbs in it, and the glamour of a great 
imagination plays over it. While we were reading 
David Grieve was a real person, and we felt all the 
more attracted to him because he was the first of this 
kind of real person that we had ever met. Where is 
the land wherein David Grieves and the Louie Grieves 
live? We have not seen it ; we do not wish to see it; 
but Mrs. Ward paints it and its people with grim vigor 
in raw colors. 

We have traced the story and found it a romance; 
let us now glance at some of the centers out of which 
the moral force of the work springs. 
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The childhood ot David and Louie is ncomparably 
brutal; there is not a ray of even animal warmth in 
it. David goes to Manchester, walks right into 
business, does amazing things in the way of mastering 
Greek and French, finds peculiar friends, creates an 
atmosphere of his own; but even in the glow of his 
youthful enthusiasm and energy as success deepens 
and life expands there is no touch ofhappiness. His 
first real joy comes to him in France. Out of what? 
Trust to Mrs. Ward's philosophy for an excellent source 
of moral pleasure. It was an intrigue with a romantic 
French girl! Remorse and self-abasement follow ; 
then he marries Lucy, a poor, vain, hair-brained girl, 
whom he does not rightly love. Misery! Louie goes 
to the bad. Misery! Lucy, his wife, dies of a hor- 
rible disease. Misery! All around him he sees noth- 
ing but suffering, nothing but sin, sorrow and death. 
Misery ! 

Now, according to Mrs. Ward, all this misery 
purifies David's soul, it shows him a loving God, it 
leads him to see and to know that the whole duty of 
man is to quit everything that is clean and practical 
and to go down among the dwellers in the slums to 
work for their good. Let trade be suspended, let all 
the great activities of ambitious life cease, the one 
thing is to go grabbing in the gutters after souls. The 
government may fall, the houses of those who furnish 
all the labor for the poor may be razed, the temples 
of commerce may be shut, all the grandeur of civil- 
ization may crumble, what matters it so that orthodoxy 
is suppressed and the slums are taken care of ! 

It is true that Mrs. Ward does not teach all this in 
so many words. She cunningly avoids direct respon- 
sibility; but in accepting pessimism as her only 
weapon and by dealing blows with it straight into the 
face of all that is conservative of our Christian civil- 
ization, she uncovers her real source of feeling. 

As a romance and nothing more “ The History of 
David Grieve” must be looked upon with admiration. 
It is powerful in its claim apon the imagination, and 
we follow the improbable David, and the almost 
impossible Louie, through their extraordinary lives 
with next to breathless interest. But the construction 
of the story is artificial and the dramatic centers of 
action are scattered, forced apart by padding, where 
genius had to bend to the demands of the three- 
volume book trade. 

Mrs, Ward has, as a romancer, won a place a little 
below that of George Eliot. ‘‘ David Grieve’’ is a 
stronger fiction than ‘‘ Robert Elsmere’’; it opens 
deeper into life here and there; it displays a finer 
power of insight and touches tenderer nerves of 
sympathy. Most of all it displays imagination, inven- 
tion and artistic deception of exceptionally strong if 
not lofty quality. Its chief weakness shows in its 
monochrome pessimism. It is here, we think, that 
she falls far below George Eliot, who felt at all times 
the immanence of beauty, joy, noble love and refined 


aspiration. Mrs. Ward might write a great book if 
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she could free herself from the hold that the fascina- 
tion of abject misery has fastened on her imagination. 
Pessimism is narrowing and blighting. It has never 
inspired a great work of art in any age of the world; 
it never can inspire one. What the ‘ History of 
David Grieve’’ lacks of being a great fiction is liber- 
ality of vision and freedom of imagination. It needs 
a broad dash of sunlight and the sound of happy 
voices. 

There is yet another feature of ‘‘ David Grieve”’ 
that we must glance at. It is so plain to the initiated 
reader that he sees it as he runs. We refer to the 


commercial purpose kept constantly in view by the 


D. Lothrop Company, 


author. Her burden of desire for the reform of society 
was not more strong than her wish to make a success- 
ful three-volume novel. We feel this before we have 
read ten pages, and the feeling grows through the 
nearly six hundred. The truth is that the ‘ History 
of David Grieve ”’ could have been told to perfection 
in about half the number of pages. Money is said 
to be the root of all evil; the greed for library sales 
is a root of great evil to art in English fiction. 

N. Y. Independent. 


=Harper & Bros. are soon to publish a volume of 
Col. Higginson’s papers from the Bazar, uniform 
with their recent volumes of Curtis, Warner and 
Howells, and entitled ‘Concerning All of Us.” 


BOOK NEWS. 
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STORIES OF THE STATES. 
By Horatio O, Ladd. 


8vo, $1.10; by mail, 


THE STORY OF NEW MEXICco. 
Illustrated. 473 pp. Indexed. 


$1.27. 

THE Srory OF MASSACHUSETTS. By Edward Everett Hale. 
Illustrated. 359 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, 
$t-27. 

Prof. Ladd has carefully elaborated his ‘‘ Story ” from 

accurate data as well as from material gathered during 

a ten years’ residence at Santa Fé and extensive 

travel throughout the country. His book will be read 

not only for its historic value, however, but for the 

vivid pictures it presents of strange and remote 


From ‘* Zhe Story of New Mexico.” 
civilization, of splendid savagery, and of gallant 
courage such as always thrills the heart and quickens 
the pulses. 


Mr. Hale has selected twenty occasions of critical 
interest in the history of Massachusetts, and to each 
of these he has given a chapter, showing the con- 
nection between these chapters whenever it seemed 
necessary. He begins with the probable discovery 
of its territory by the Northmen in the tenth century. 
The chapter devoted to the Civil War and the chapter 
which treats of the manufactures of the State are 
skilfully condensed. Chronological table of leading 
events, and list of governors are given, and the book 
is fully indexed. Publishers’ Weekly. 





March, 1892.] 


VON MOLTKE’S LETTERS. 
LETTERS OF FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT HELMUTH VON 
MOLTKE TO HIS MOTHER AND HIS BROTHERS. Trans- 
lated by Clara Bell and Henry W. Fischer. With 
illustrations, 317pp. Indexed, 2vols. 8vo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.42. 
This volume may not be read in America with the 
reverent interest which Germany gave it, yet it is the 
best substitute for a biography that can be expected 
in many years. All the letters are in colloquial and 
familiar tone, and are full of allusion to home affairs, 
in which the famous soldier, from youth to old age, 
expressed the tenderest interest, but there is also a 
great deal of expression of political and military 
opinion. Criticisms of his own nation and govern- 
ment, if ever Moltke indulged in them, have been 
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in both hemispheres. The nearer to Rome the more 
the nimbus of the Roman Church vanishes, still she 
has on her side the women of all Catholic and even 
of some Protestant countries, with emotion, imagina- 
tion and earnestness—all mighty factors. No external 
power can prevail against the Papacy; it has 
weathered worse storms than these.” 


More interesting, however, than any of the military 
and political opinions with which the book is full is 
the impression made by the writer of these letters— 
that of an honest, modest, serene and affectionate 
man, who deplored war as earnestly as he made it, 
and who through some of the most terrible scenes of 
strife that the world has ever witnessed remained 
thoughtfully tender ofall whom heloved. WV. Y. Herald. 


The Cradock House at Medford, Built 1634 and still standing. 


D. Lothrop Company. 


carefully expunged, but there is enough about the 
affairs of the remainder of Europe. In 1853 he looks 
forward to ‘a general war, which Louis Napoleon 
will probably provide in a few years. His empire 
assumes more and more of the character of a magni- 
ficent swindle. * * * The French must soon 
weary of this adventurer, who will find it harder to 
remain than to become Emperor. He must 
fight and win his own battles or his general will be 
Emperor.” 

At Rome, in 1876, he waxes eloquent. “In the 
Quirinal, within the old wall of Aurelian, sits the 
Imperator who governs from Etna to the Alps, and 
exactly opposite, on the Janiculus, is a prisoner who 
claims the sovereignty of the world; a monarch 
without a realm, yet exercising an enormous influence 


From ‘‘ Zhe Story of Massachusetts.” 


Romance and Von Moltke must have seemed in- 
compatible to those who only knew him slightly, yet 
he was romantically attached to his English wife. 
Writing of her eight years after their marriage, in the 
gloomy year 1848, when at Madgeburg he was sur- 
rounded by cholera, he thus speaks of her to his 
brother Adolf : 


‘* Marie is as well and cheerful as ever, thank God. 
It is really a wonder, with no house to attend to—for 
we are still living at an inn—alonealmost all day ; 
surrounded by scenes of gloom and threatening 
rumors, she is always equally gay and calm. When I 
come in, however tired and worried I may be, I find 
a happy face to greet me. God bless her for it.” 


Few of those who saw of late years the lean, dry 
face of the old warrior would have imagined that in 
his youth he could have indulged in playful humor, 




























































or, indeed, that he possessed any sense of humor at 
all. This view of his character would have been 
thoroughly wrong. All his life he was genial in his 
correspondence with his family. When twenty-seven 
years of age he writes to one of his sisters: 


‘My health is wonderful. I often lie unconscious 
for eight or ten hours—at night; I have no appetite 
after meals; towards evening such convulsive yawn- 
ing and stretching, and all day utter sleeplessness, 
and restlessness in all my body—I only hope you do 
not suffer so.” 


Nine years later, writing from Constantinople, he de- 
scribes the Turks in a single short sentence: 


“This is the land of lazy ease, a whole nation in 
slippers.” 


In 1849 he says of the strained relations between 
Prussia and Austria : 


“TI cannot quite believe in a war with Austria. It 
would be like two rivals firing at one another in a 
powder magazine.” 


We could go on for long giving illustrations of his 
merits and many-sidedness, but we have already 
exceeded the due limits of space. Moltke resembled 
the Duke of Wellington in sagacity, straightforward- 
ness, simplicity, sense of duty, and innate nobleness 
of character: he was inferior to the Duke in chivalry 
towards his foes, but he possessed more versatility 
and more general culture, while he surpassed the 
Duke in the domestic virtues. Helmuth von Moltke 
was, indeed, a man of whom not only Germany, but 
the profession of arms, may well be proud. 

If genius be an exceptional faculty for taking 
pains, then Helmuth von Moltke was undoubtedly a 
genius, ‘for in addition to most laborious military 
work he was up to middle age constantly employed 
in writing pamphlets and newspaper articles. He 
also on one occasion wrote a novel, but his greatest feat 
was the translation for a publisher of more than half 
of Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.”’ 
For these literary labors he was extremely badly 
paid. The world at large little knew that there was 
an emotional and artistic side to the character of this 
quiet, reserved officer. He was, however, passion- 
ately fond of the beauties of nature, never wearying 
of excursions in search of fine scenery or of writing 
to his family descriptions of it. He was a lover of 
the literature not only of his own land, but of foreign 
countries, and was a great reader of the best English 
works of fiction Atheneum, 

CARLYLE’S LECTURES OF 1838. 
LECTURES ON THE HIstory OF LITERATURE. 
Delivered by Thomas Carlyle, April to July, 1838. 
Now printed for the first time. Edited, with preface 
and notes, by Prof. J. Reay Greene. 12mo., 75 cents; 
by mail, 89 cents. 
We have been somewhat disappointed in this work, 
though why we should have been, considering the 
circumstances of the case, it is perhaps hard to say. 
Professor Greene asks the very pertinent question, 
Why did not Carlyle issue these lectures on literature 
during his lifetime? and then, after an ingenious 
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fashion, he proceeds to answer the query by explain- 
ing that the great philosopher probably “‘ shrank from 
the slow labour of preparing for publication discourses 
which deal with topics demanding careful treatment, 
while almost infinite in their extent and diversity.”’ 
This is a little unjust to Carlyle, who was nothing 
if not laborious, and certainly spared himself no 
pains in the preparation of his works. A far more 
rational solution, we imagine, is to be found in the 
supposition that he did not consider the lectures 
worthy of publication. Interesting they undoubtedly 
are, as anything proceeding from the same pen must 
be, but they by no means come up to Carlyle’s usual 
standard. The lecturer traces the growth of literature 
from the very earliest times, the days of Grecian 
supremacy, that Herodotus so well describes, until 
he gradually brings the subject down to modern 
German literature, and a consideration of Goethe and 
his works. On the way he has many critical com- 
ments to make concerning the influence and genius 
of Homer, AZschylus, Sophocles, Socrates, Virgil, 
Horace, Tacitus, Dante, Cervantes, Lope de Vega, 
Calderon, Luther, Erasmus, Shakespeare, John Knox, 

Milton, Voltaire, Rabelais, Swift, Sterne, Dr. Johnson, 
Hume, and numerous others. Many of these criticisms 
are particularly penetrative, all are interesting. The 
book as a whole should unquestionably be read, and, 

could the reader but forget the authorship, and relieve 
his mind of the high expectations raised by Carlyle’s 

name, he would derive not only much pleasure, but 

also much profit. Publishers’ Circular. 


=Zitella Cocke, the southern writer, hopes to 
publish soon ‘‘ Roses and Pomegranates,” a volume 
to contain all her poems hitherto appearing in the 
magazines only. A friend writes of her: ‘‘ She was 
born in Virginia, the war swept away the property of 
the family and now Miss Cocke is dependent upon 
her pen. Her sonnets on Bach, Beethoven, Mozart 
and Mendelssohn in the Mew England Magazine are 
considered to have unusual merit.” The following 
sonnet from her pen appeared last spring in the 
Homemaker : 


TO WORDSWORTH. 


That thou hast lived, the common things of earth— 
The humble daisy and bright daffodil, 

The lowly, meek-eyed blossom that hath birth 

By dreary marsh and wayside hedge, the rill 
That winds its way thro’ forest shades unseen ; 
The very air we breathe, the light of day, 

The sea's soft murmur and the field's sweet green 
The anchored cloud that slips and sails away, 
The woodland echoes and the song of birds, 
Come to our souls with sacred meaning fraught, 
All radiant with the beauty of thy words 

And rich with wealth of thy sublimest thought, 
For thou hast made life’s daily board a feast, 

O poet-seer and Nature’s great High Priest ! 
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BOOK 


A BALLADE OF BOOK-HUNTING. 


All writers that I know agree 

For Book-hunting there is no cure— 
Of whatsoever their degree, 

It holds Book-men in its allure. 


It holds Book-men in its allure ; 
A life of penury 

To buy rare Books they will endure ; 
It is a grevous malady. 


It is a grevous malady, 
For no Book-hunter can resist 
A second-hand retailer’s list; 
If choice and cheap his Book-wares be. 


If “choice” and “cheap ”’ his Book-wares be 
—He will not pay a fancy sum 

To those who seek them carefully 
He holds, in time all treasures come. 


He holds in time all treasures come 
So offers first a modest price, 
And if the dealer asks no plum 
He lives in earthly paradise. 


He lives in earthly paradise— 
And unto him alone ’tis given, 
Though scientists are over wise, 
To catch from earth a glimpse of heaven. 


To catch from earth a glimpse of heaven, 
That none of other crafts may share ; 

For Books act on the mind as heaven 
—Book-hunters have no sense of care. 


Book-hunters have no sense of care, 
That is to say of worldly grief, 

For Books are many, life is brief, 
Book-hunting takes up all the year. 


Book-hunting takes up all the year ; 
Untired they go from stall to stall 
Contented with some Elzivir 
Until some rarer luck befall. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


‘“« Until some rarer luck befall,’’ 
Book-hunter careless as thou art, 
Death deals to thee the fate of all, 
—Thou and these books of thine must part. 


Thou and these books of thine must part, 
Feel on thy cheek Death’s chilling breath ; 
These were the the treasures of thy heart, 
But now thy heart beats out to Death. 


But now thy heart beats out to death: 
. © Another—hour—I might secure 
That ‘ rarer—luck’” he answereth. 
For Book-hunting there is 7o cure. 


Paul Herring, 


in Bookworm. 


SPRING. 


The bud that looked out with a wistful smile 
Has shrunk back in the gray, cold earth to die. 
O swallows, swallows, fleeting in the sky, 

Go back to your warm, sunny South awhile. . 


. Lo! from the cloud-hearts golden daggers leap ! 
Spring woke just now and smiled with her red mouth: 
My swallows, swallows, speeding to the South, 

Turn back—Spring is not dead; she was asleep. 


PEACE. 


God spoke to her, and so she fell asleep. 
I laid a white fair lily on her heart, 
And when I saw her face I could not weep. 


It had the peace Death only understands ; 
And when I knew she would not wake on earth 
I laid my heart between her folded hands. 


God spoke to her so softly, saying: ‘ Rest!” 
And when she wakes in heaven, she will find 
My lily and my heart upon her breast. 


From “Lyrics,” by Cora Fabbri. 


GO, SONGS OF MINE. 


Go, songs of mine, to bring her on her way 
With whisperings of love: 

’Tis bleak March now, but then it shall be May, 
With gentle skies above 

And gentle seas below, what time she hears 

Your little music chiming in her ears. 


Cold, cold this day, and white the air with snow, 
And dark this place wherefrom 
My hastening music ever loves to go 
To find its natural hone— 
Its home with her to whom all charms belong ; 
Who is both Queen of Love and Queen of Song. 


Shall glad spring come? Shall May come with warm hours 
And laughter of clear light, 

And blossoming trees, and festivals of flowers, 
And nightingales by night, 

That pour their shuddering sweetness on the air— 

The music of an exquisite despair ? 


And shall she come, who is my Spring of springs— 

Herself than May more fair ? 
Sweet is the song the night’s sad songster sings, 

But her tones are more rare— 
Ah, shall she come, who is Spring and Summer in one— 
To my sad life its star, its moon, its sun ? 

From “A Last Harvest,” 
by Philip Bourke Marstom, 
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=‘ The Idealist,” by Henry T. King, author of 

‘‘ Essays,” etc., is the title of a new work coming 


from the press of J. B. Lippincott Company. 


=The lectures on ‘‘ The Evolution of Christianity,” 
recently delivered at the Lowell Institute in Boston, 
by Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, are to be published in 
book form. 


==‘ Equatorial America’”’ is the title of Mr. M. M. 
Ballou’s forthcoming book of travel, describing a visit 
to St. Thomas, Martinique, Barbadoes, and the prin- 
cipal capitals of South America. 

=Fleming H. Revell Company, New York and 
Chicago, have ready an American copyrighted edition 
of ‘The Fall of the Staincliffes,’’ a prize story on the 
evils of gambling, by A. Colbeck. 


=Mr. A. P. Sinnett, whose “‘ Occult World” and 
“Esoteric Buddhism” have had a wide reading, has 
written a book on ‘‘ The Rationale of Mesmerism,”’ 
which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish shortly. 


=The next volume in the series of ‘‘ American 
Men of Letters’’ will be devoted to William Gilmore 
Simms, the distinguished Southern novelist. It is 
written by Professor Wm. P. Trent, of the University 
of the South. 


=Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have in the press a 
reprint of Mr, George Meredith’s rare volume of 
poems, ‘‘ Modern Love’”’ (1862), to which the author has 
added others entitled ‘‘ The Sage Enamoured’’ ana 
“ The Honest Lady.” 


=‘ The Tempest,” the ninth volume of the Vari- 
orum Shakspeare, will soon be published. The 
plays previously issued are ‘‘ As You Like It,” ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” ‘‘ Hamlet”’ (2 vols.), ‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘‘ King 
Lear,”’ ‘‘ Othello,” and ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” 


=Mrs. Christine C. Brush, wife of the Rev. A. H. 
Brush, of Brooklyn, died recently. She was herself 
the author of books, and belonged to a literary family. 
She wrote ‘The Colonel’s Opera Cloak,” which 
originally appeared in the “ No Name Series.” 


=The United States Book Company will issue, 
from new plates, an edition of ‘‘ Melville’s Works,”’ 
edited by Mr. Arthur Stedman. ‘ Typee, a Real 
Romance of the South Seas,’”’ will appear shortly, 
with a biographical and ‘critical introduction by 
Mr. Stedman. ‘‘ Omoo,” (sequel to “ Typee’’), 
“Moby Dick, or the White Whale,” ‘‘ White Jacket,”’ 
etc., will follow at intervals of a month. 


=A volume of ‘ Lyrics,’’ by Cora Fabbri, is issued 
by Harper & Bros. Miss Fabbri was a member 
of a large and talented family, long resident in 
New York, but now settled, since their parents’ death, 
in Florence, Italy, the father’s original home. The 
young lady’s many friends in this country have been 
pained to hear of her death at San Remo, on Jan. 12. 
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Miss Fabbri’s mother was an American, and her 
poems are written in English. Critic. 


=The lamented death of Mr. Spurgeon has caused 
a great demand for his sermons and given an enorm- 
ous stimulus totheir sale. Mr. Spurgeon was probably 
the first, or rather his publishers were, to think of 
printing sermons from the shorthand writer’s notes, 
and issuing them one by one. His various works, 
“John Ploughman’s Talk,” ‘“‘ John Plougman’s Pic- 
tures,” ‘‘ The Treasury of David,” etc., have had an 
exceedingly large sale, and the Sword and Trowel isa 
highly valuable property. In a volume issued in 1876, 
“The Metropolitan Tabernacle, its History and 
Work,” Mr. Spurgeon gave an account of the various 
institutions which owed their origin to his energy and 
self-denying zeal. Athenaeum. 


=Mrs. M. French-Sheldon, who is preparing a 
book on her recent adventures in Africa, is a 
New Yorker, all her younger days having been 
passed in the metropolis. Her father was a 
machinist and engineer of ability and standing 
in Pittsburgh, where he resided for many years. 
Her mother, Mrs. Elisabeth French, who was living 
three years ago, was at one time a noted spirit- 
ualist and ‘“ healer.”” An elder sister married Frank 
R. Sherwin, whose financial exploits, some years since, 
created quite a flurry in Wall Street. Mrs. French- 
Sheldon herself was born about 1846, and christened 
Mary French. She married one Byrne, from whom 
she obtained a divorce in 1868. She afterward mar- 
ried Mr. E. F. Sheldon, who is a gentleman engaged 
in business in the ‘ City,” in London. 

Illustrated American. 


=Mrs. Walford, the Crz¢ic’s London correspondent, 
writes: That the marriage of Mr. Rudyard Kipling and 
Miss Carolyn Balestier should have been private, in 
the strictest sense of the term, was, under the circum- 
stances, only to be expected. The day, the hour, the 
place, were all jealously guarded from public notice ; 
and such of us as were bidden, received merely a few 
ambiguous lines, posted late the night before—so late, 
indeed, that one which had further to go than the rest, 
did not arrive till the ceremony was actually over, and 
to my great regret, I was not present. Mr. Henry 
James gave the bride away, in lieu of his lost friend, 
her brother; but neither her mother nor sister were 
able to be there, being too ill of the prevailing malady 
to leave their beds. Only ten people were in the 
church—‘‘the saddest, most touching little cere- 
mony,” wrote one, ‘you ever saw. We were all 
thinking of dear Wolcott.” I may add that it was 
not the young lady presented by me at Court—as 
supposed by Zhe Critic—who is now Mrs. Rudyard 
Kipling, but her elder and only sister. Mr. Kipling 


hurried homewards directly on hearing the news of 
his friend’s death, and had actually arrived in Lon- 
don, and rejoined the bereaved family there, when 
the papers were reporting him at the other end of the 
earth. 
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=Miss Harriet Monroe, who is writing the ode for 
the World's Fair, has had a good deal of poetry of a 
high order in the Century. She is the daughter of a 
Chicago lawyer, and was educated at a Georgetown 
convent. This is the way she is described: Miss 
Monroe is of medium height and slender figure, with 
a clear-cut face, just a trifle too earnest in her 
expression. She has an abundance of soft brown 
hair, with eyes of dark hazel, and when she smiles 
her whole face islighted up, There is strength in the 
delicately chiseled face, and with its intellectual stamp 
it is one to inspire a second look from one in a crowd. 
Boston Transcript. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


The following verses were sent by Miss Mary B. O. Brown 
in further reply to the request in January Book News to 
locate the line, ‘‘ There was never a daughter of Eve,” etc. 
Miss Brown regrets she does not know the writer’s name, 
“J. E. L.,” in February gave as author, Rudyard Kipling. 


THE ROSE OF EDEN. 


Fair Eve knelt close by the guarded gate, in the glow of an 
Eastern spring, 

She saw the flash of the angel’s sword, and the sheen of the 
angel’s wing ; 

She thought as she held her sobbing breath, she could hear 
the happy sighs 

Of the tiny rivulets that fed the mosses of Paradise. 

She knew how the birds were fluttering among the clustering 
flowers, 

And gorgeous blooms and arching trees that shadowed 
Eden’s bowers. 

She cried aloud in her agony of wild, remorseful prayer, 

“Give me one bud, but one, but one, from the thousands that 


blossom there!” 


He turned as he heard her piteous voice, in his grave angelic 
grace, 

And he looked with a wistful tenderness on the beautiful 
woman’s face ; 

And because it was so beautiful, and because she could not 
see 

How fair were the pure white cyclamen crushed, dying at 
her knee; 

And because he knew this punishment through the weary 
years must burn, 

That through all things sweet and good on earth, her heart 
would for Eden yearn ; 

He gathered a rich red rose that grew where the four great 
rivers met, 

And flung it to frail, frail hands that clasped imploring yet. 


And though for many cycles past, that rose in dust has lain, 
With her who bore it on her breast, when she passed from 


life and pain, 

There is never a daughter of Eve, but once, ere the tale of 
of her day is done, 

She will know the scent of the Eden rose, just once beneath 
the sun! 
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And whatever else she may win or lose, endure, or do, or 
dare, 

She will never forget the enchantment it gave to the com- 
mon air ; 

For the world may give her content, or joy, fame, sorrow, or 
sacrifice, 

But the hour that brought the scent of the Rose, she lived it 
in Paradise. 


W. H. ScHOFIELD.— 
“What in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support.” 


Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” (Book I.) 


“All things come to him who waits.” —Longfellow’s 
“ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” “ The Student's Tale.” 


N.— 


“ Balaam’s Ride” and “ Mahomet’s Flight,’ we have not 
located. “The Old Woman and her Broomstick” may be 
the “ Broomstick Train,’ by Oliver Wendell Holmes, pub- 
lished last Christmas in the same volume with his “ One-Hoss 
Shay.’”’ These would certainly be included under famous 
rides; also, “ Kit Carson's 
“Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” by John G. Whittier; “The 
Death Ride,’ by Westland Marston; ‘The Horseback 
Ride,” by Sarah Jane Lippincott (Grace Greenwood); and 
“The Diverting History of John Gilpin,’ by William 
The following paragraph describes a book that 
is entitled ‘‘ Famous Rides,” and 


Ride,” by Joaquin Miller; 


Cowper. 
may be helpful; it 
appeared in England last fall : 


Mr. M. T. Yates has in this volume collected with much care, 
and written in very pleasant fashion a good deal that will be 
new to the general reader about people and events that are 
now matters of history. His account of famous rides in- 
cludes a wide variety of subjects. Lady Godiva’s ride 
through Coventry opens the book, and here Mr. Yates has 
evidently gone very carefully into the mass of tradition 
which has overgrown his theme. From Lady Godiva he 
proceeds to the ride of Phcebus, and thence to the more 
modern ride of poor Burnaby to Khiva. Mazeppa, Buffalo 
Bill, and John Gilpin are among his heroes, and the book as 
a whole is thoroughly readable. London Bookseller . 


F. L. S— 


The Greek “ gyne,’’ and Hebrew “ issha,” of the Scriptures 
are translated ‘‘woman.” There is no Sanscrit original. 
To present theories in explanation of the “tree of life,” and 
‘the tree of the knowledge of good and evil,’ would occupy 
pages. We can but refer you to Kalisch, or Delitzsch on 


Genesis. 


INQUIRER.— 

Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary is au- 
thority for the following: Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson—be-érn/’- 
ste-er’neh be Grn’son, The “J” in “ Jan” (“ Jan Vedder”’), 
Webster’s Pronouncing Gazetteer 
The 
authority of usage endorses the same pronunciation of the 
word in the title “‘ The Lady of the Aroostook.” 


has the sound of “ Y”’. 
gives ‘a-rdds/took,” for the river of this name. 


Rubaiyat, “ Fours,” is an Arabic word in use in Persian, 
Turkish, and other tongues using the Arabic alphabet, and 
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means ‘‘ Fours.’”’ In literature it is used in the sense of our 
word “ quatrains,”’ but unlike that word it is not exclusively 
used in the sense of a four-line stanza. The accent is properly 
on the antepenult, and the diphthongal penult as it represents 
the guttural “ain,” a sound beyond most European palates, 
should be pronounced as broad as possible, in short a palatal 
aaeé. 

Petrarch, Dante, Tasso, Racine and Moliére appear in 
good translations in Bohn’s Standard Libraries. Corneille is 
not translated into English. 


H. B. W.— 
The author of “ High-Lights” is Mrs. James A. Field, a 
daughter of Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


J. M. F.— 
The sketches requested will be ready by the next issue. 
“Le Chien du Capitaine,’ by Louis Enault, appears in 
English translation under the title “The Captain’s Dog.” 


The lines quoted : 


“Oh, east is east, and west is west, and never the two shall 
meet 

Till earth and sky stand presently at God’s great Judgment 
Seat, 

But there is neither east nor west, border or bound or birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, though they come 
from the ends of the earth,” 


are the concluding verses in Rudyard Kipling’s “ Ballad of 
East and West,” to be found in William Ernest Henley’s 
“Lyra Heroica,” published last December. 


Ws. S. HILts asks author and title of completed poem 
containing the verse: 

But for me—and I care not a fig, 
If they say I am wrong or am right, 

My heart will beat while it beats at all, 
For the bottom dog in the fight. 

Now perhaps what I have said I had better not said, 
Or, ’twere better I’d said it incog. ; 

But with heart and with glass filled up to the brim, 
Here’s health to the bottom dog. 


““K” asks where the following lines are found : 


Oh, little feet, that such long years, 

Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load— 

I, nearer to the wayside inn, 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 

Am weary—thinking of your road. 


J. F. M. asks who is the author and what is the title of the 
poem in which the following lines occur : 
“ O Death, that makest life so sweet ! 
O Fear, with mirth before thy feet ! 
What have ye yet in store for us ? 
The conquerors, the glorious?” 


Also who is the author of the following quotation : 


“The receipt of fern-seed in these curious days would 
scarce help a man to walk invisible.” 


BOOK NEWS. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 


PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN NEw ENGLAND. By Paul 
E. Lauer, A. M. Fellow in History, Johns Hopkins 
University. Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science. Tenth series, IJ.-III. 
106 pp. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

The Puritan colonists of New England established the 
Congregational Church and united civil and ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations. ‘This monograph gives the history of the estab- 
ment and points out the causes that led to the dis-establish- 
ment, thus tracing the growth of religious liberty from the 
time of the first settlements to the final triumph of religious 
freedom in New England in 1834. Publishers Weekly. 
Dark Days IN CHILE. An account of the Revolu- 

tion of 1891. By Maurice H. Hervey, special corres- 
pondent of Zhe Zimes (London). With fifteen full- 
page illustrations. 331 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail 
$2.44. 

See review. 

LIFE IN ANCIENT EGypT AND AsSYRIA. From the 
French of G. Maspéro. With one hundred and eighty- 
eight illustrations. 376 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.26. 

See review. 

MEMORIALS OF EDINBURGH IN THE OLDEN TIMES, 
By Sir Daniel Wilson, LL. D., F. R.S. E., President 
of the University of Toronto, author of “ Prehistoric 
Annals of Scotland,’ etc. Second edition. In two 
volumes. With illustrations. 282-316 pp. Indexed, 
8vo, $7.50; by mail, $8.10. 

We must congratulate both author and publisher on the 
re-issue of this important work. It is seldom indeed that 
after so long a period an author is permitted to correct the 
proofs of a second edition. But Sir Daniel Wilson enjoys 
this good fortune ; still living, we are glad to learn, in hale 
and vigorous health, and with his interest in his native city 
as strong and as active as ever. His ‘ Memorials’’ have 
now for nearly half a century past occupied the foremost posi- 
tion as the book of reference on the history and topography 
of ancient Edinburgh. In its new edition the value of the 
work is considerably increased. It is only in such pictures 
of the past as those preserved in the “ Memorials” that we 
can see what was the Edinburgh of Sir Walter Scott. In this 
way the reader is able to imagine the old ‘ lands” of the 
Lawn Market, the High Street, and the Netherbow, with 
their lofty timbered fronts and gabled roofs so characteristic 
of the place. He may view John Knox’s house as it was in 
1843, and the Netherbow Port as it stood more than a hun- 
dred years since ; and note the ancient buildings on Castle 
Hill that have disappeared since the author began his work, 
the house of Bishop Bothwell of ballad fame, and many 
more. ‘The series of beautiful engravings that adorn the 
work are for the most part from drawings taken at the time 
by the author himself. To these have been added in the 
present edition several fresh illustrations, which contribute 
largely to the enhanced value and attractiveness of the 
volumes, London Bookseller. 
THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EmMpPIRE By 

WituiAM I, Based chiefly upon Prussian State docu- 
ments. By Heinrich Von Sybel. Translated by Mar- 
shall Livingstone Perrin, Ph. D. (Gott.) of Boston Uni- 
versity, assisted by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Vel. V, with 
portrait. 574 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.50; by mail $1.72. 

This volume of Von Sybel’s great history covers the war 
with Austria and a very brief period succeeding it. The vol- 
ume opens with Benedek’s campaign and closes with the 
negotiations after the war which marked the character of 
Prussia’s new place in Europe. 

THE PLATFORM. Its Rise and Progress. 
Jephson. In two volumes. 456-483 pp. 
8 vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.31. 


By Henry 


Indexed. 
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THE STORY OF MASSACHUSETTS. By Edward Everett 
Hale. The Story of the States, Illustrated. 359 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

See review. 

THE STORY OF NEw Mexico. By Horatio O. Ladd. 
The Story of the States. Illustrated. 473 pp. In- 
desed. 8 vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

See review. 

VERMONT. A Study of Independence. By Rowland 
E. Robinson. With map. American Commonwealths. 
370 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Not only does Mr. Robinson write of great State events 
like this, but of those smaller domestic, social, and economic 
features of human life, in which the real history of the peo- 
ple was made. In this way he constructs two or three chap- 
ters that are quite as interesting as those headed ‘* Ticonde- 
roga,” “ Bennington,” or the “ The Highway of War.” It 
is a brightly written, clear, and interesting volume. The 
level is distinctly higher than that of some other volumes in 
the same series, which gave to writers themes of larger scope 
and deeper significance in American history. MV. Y. Times. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. By Rev. James J. 
Ellis. Author of “ Marked for Death,’ “ Messages of 
Christ.””, With portrait. ‘“ Lives that Speak.” 219 pp. 
12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 92 cents. 

This book comes out in the series of “ Lives that Speak,” 
opportunely on the death of the great preacher to whom it 
relates, It isa work of love and thoroughly appreciative. 
Mr. Ellis knew Spurgeon and was able to set the right value 
on his work. He knows his gems when he sees them, 
whether polished or not, and enjoys to the full the quality of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s humor. No man is fit to write or speak 
about Spurgeon who does not know well “ The Treasury of 
David,” on the one hand, and “ John Ploughman’s Talk” and 
“ Almanack’”’ and “ The Salt Cellars’? on the other. Mr. 
Ellis knows this side of the man and is not disturbed at his 
unconventional manners. His book is good and popular. 
It is, however, a blot on it that it should be published with- 
out a note of date of any kind. NV. Y. Lndependent. 
EaRL CANNING. By Sir H. S. Cuningham, K. C. 

I. E. With maps. Rulers of India series. 220 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 54 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

In this work we read of his early boyhood, school days at 
Eton, intercourse with Lord Granville, Gladstone, Lord 
Bruce and others, his first appearance in political life, and 
eventual appointment as successor to Lord Dalhousie in the 
government of India. Practically, it is with his career in 
the East that the real interest of the work begins. The 
events of the Mutiny naturally absorb a large portion of the 
volume, and they are treated in a particularly stirring and 
graphic manner. Equal commendation, however, may be 
given to the entire volume, which, saving for a slight 
tendency here and there to over-elaboration of style, is one 
of great interest and merit. Publishers’ Circular. 


JOHN WILLIAM BurGon. Late Dean of Chichester. 
A Biography. With extracts from his letters and 
early journals. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D. D., 
D. C. L., sometime Dean of Norwich. In two 
volumes. With portraits. 344-429 pp. Indexed. 
12 mo, $6.75; by mail $7.04. 

It was certainly meet and right that a Life of Dr. Burgon 
should be written, and Dean Goulburn was almost marked 
out as the biographer or hagiographer. The survivor of 
“the three most impracticable men in the Church of 
England ’—the others being Burgon himself and Bishop 
Christopher Wordsworth—a friend and a thorough sympa- 
thizer, without being a blind apologist, he had many quali- 
fications for the task. Weare only sorry that he has not 
fused his materials more, and has fallen into the modern 
error of shooting them in too crude a state on the reader. 
A book of half the size would have done the work much 
better, for Burgon’s career, though nearly as eccentric as the 
man himself, was not, in the ordinary sense, very eventful. 
The son of an English merchant and a lady Austrian by 
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extraction and Smyrniote by birth, he was condemned to 
slave in his father’s office in London—where, however, he 
saw much literary and artistic society—till he was eight and 
twenty, and only then succeeded in entering the University ; 
nor was it till after another unusual delay that he took 
orders. From 1842, when he matriculated at Worcester, 
till 1876, when Mr. Disraeli gave him the deanery of 

Chichester, Oxford was his passionately loved home. An 

Oriel Fellowship consoled him for missing his First; a few 

country curacies gave him a taste for parochial work; but 

it was not till 1863 that his appointment to the famous 
church of St. Mary’s brought him generally forward. He 
held his deanery (the early jars fortunately softening down) 
for twelve years, and died in 1888, his curious and charac- 
teristic “ Lives of Twelve Good Men” being only post- 
humously published. Saturdvy Review. 

LETTERS OF FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT HELMUTH VON 
MOLTKE TO HIS MOTHER AND HIS BROTHERS. Trans- 
lated by Clara Bell and Henry W. Fischer. With 
illustrations. 317 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail 
$2.42. 

See review, 

LIFE OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT. Archbishop 
of Canterbury. By Randall Thomas Davidson, D. D., 
Bishop of Rochester, late Dean of Windsor, and 
William Benham, B. D., Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 
Third edition. In two volumes. With portraits. 
540-630 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.00; by mail $3.25. 

The life of a distinguished prelate, with strong evangelical 
leanings, who was intimately associated with the long con- 
test against ritualism and which occupies the greater part of 
the life, now republished. 

MEMOIRS OF CHARLES LAMB. By Sir Thomas 
Noon Talfourd, D. C. L., one of hisexecutors, Edited 
and annotated by Percy Fitzgerald, M. A., F. S. A, 
author of “ Charles Lamb, His Homes, His Haunts, 
and His Books,” ete. With portraits. 291 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $2.70; by mail $2.84. 

MEMOIR OF JOHN A. DAHLGREN. Rear-Adthiral 
United States Navy. By his Widow, Madeleine Vinton 
Dahlgren. With portraits and illustrations. 660 pp. 
8vo, $2.25; by mail $2.51. 

Montrose. By Mowbray Morris. 220 pp. English 
Men of Action series. I2mo. 60 cents; by mail 71 
cents; limp cloth 45 cents; by mail 53 cents. 

“‘Montrose”’ is on the whole an admirable summary of 
Mark Napier’s “ Memoirs of Montrose” (2 vols., 1856), 
that most worthful-worthless biography, which exhausts at 
once subject and reader. To say that it retains all the merits, 
whilst discarding the defects, of the “‘ Memoirs,” would be 
to pronounce it practically faultless; its faults, indeed, are 
few and unimportant. It is somewhat chary of dates, so that, 
except for a foot-note twenty pages before, one could not de- 
termine the year assigned by it to Montrose’s execution, 
which Hill Burton places wrongly in 1649; and it gives per- 
haps too much space to the uninteresting period between 

Montrose’s defection from the Covenant and his magnificent 

Highland campaign. Some of that space might well have 

been devoted to a brief consideration of Montrose’s claim to 

rank as a poet. Mr. Morris appears to take that claim for 
granted; yet Montrose’s one famous poem was first ascribed 
to him more than sixty years after his death. And we demur 
most strongly to the statement that Montrose in the High- 
lands was “ among his own people,” which robs the Low- 
land leader of half the wonder of his wonderful achieve- 
ments. Publishers’ Circular. 

PATRICK. HENRY. Life, | Correspondence and 
Speeches. By William Wirt Henry. With portrait. 
Vols. II. and III. 652-672 pp. Indexed. 8vo, each 
$3.80; by mail $4.08. 

RFCOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS OF ERNEST RENAN, 
Translated from the French by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
327 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail $1.23. 

Contains the after-dinner speeches, newspaper communica- 
tions, and the lesser discourses of Ernest Renan; well 
translated and touching a wide range of topics. 
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SAMUEL CROWTHER. The Slave-boy who became 
Bishop of the Niger. By Jesse Page, author of “ Bishop 
Patteson, the Martyr of Melanesia,” With portrait 
and illustrations. 160 pp. 1I2mo, 60 cents; by mail 
69 cents. 

This is a brief and interesting story of the life and works 
of a man who, born in heathenism, tasted the bitterness of 
slavery, was rescued by a British cruiser from the hold of a 
slave-ship, found his manhood in the Christian faith to which 
he was converted. He lived to doa large and good work. 
His ministry was remarkable, and his bishopric was well 
earned in his faithful and intelligent labors in the evangeliza- 
tion of the Niger country. ‘The little book is both instruc- 
tive and inspiring, and the recent death of its subject invests 
with a fresh interest this new edition. . Y. Jndependent. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. A Biography. By William 
Stebbing, M. A., formerly Fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxford, author of “Some Verdicts of History Re- 
viewed.” With a frontispiece, 413 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.34; by mail, $2.51. 

A rapid business-like narrative of the life of a man whose 
days were full of adventures, told withthe advantage of the 
light thrown on the subject by the pub'ication during the past 
ten years of the English, Spanish and Italian archives of the 
period. 

THE MArRQuis OF SALISBURY. By H. D. Traill, 
D.C. L. With portrait. The Queen’s Prime Ministers. 
224 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail 87 cents. 

Mr. Traill’s virtues as biographer in this case centre 
mainly in the one highly-esteemed British virtue of discretion. 
He keeps close to the hard-and-fast rule to write nothing of 
a great living personage that can be construed to depart from 
an attitude of reverence and decorous esteem. This kind of 
thing makes a book rather dull reading. 

In his last chapter, however, Mr. Traill so far departs from 
this attitude as to venture a few independent opinions respect- 
ing Lord Salisbury’s qualifications for his great office and his 
probable place in English political history. These opinions 
make up the only chapter in the book that one reads with 
much interest. Mr. Traill concludes that, except as Foreign 
Minister, Lord Salisbury has none of those gifts and _attain- 
ments “ which win for their possessor a lasting place in the 
national history.”” [lis case is not a little remarkable, as 
showing “ how varied and manifold an array of distinguished 
qualities may yet fail to give assurance of posthumous fame 
to their possessor,” and among these qualities he names 
‘brilliant intellectual faculties, high culture, great | owers as 
a debater, masculine common sense, trained political acumen, 
wide knowledge, and ripe experience of affairs.”’ 

New York Times. 


THE NEw CALENDAR OF GREAT MEN. Biographies 
of the 558 worthies of all ages and nations in the “ Posi- 
tivist Calendar” of Auguste Comte, Edited by Frederic 
Harrison. 644 pp. 8vo, $2.03; by mail, $2.20. 

Auguste Comte, who was a peculiar man, full of remark- 
able ideas and convinced of a number of things which many 
people believe he had no right to be certain about, published 
in 1849 a sheet which he called the ‘“ Positivist Calendar.” 

The purpose of the sheet, he said, was to offer @ “ concrete 

view of the preparatory period of man’s history.” It con- 

tained 558 names of remarkable men; not as a whole the 
most remarkable, perhaps, as the world thinks, but -ufficiently 
remarkable, and intended especially to illustrate the philoso- 
pher’s theory of the unity of human evolution. He divided 
the names up, for a reason which seems to have been mainly 
picturesque, into groups which he made to correspond to the 
chronological divisions of the year. The greatest names he 
associated with the months, the next greatest with the weeks, 
and the rest with the days, and he did not overlook the 

opportunity afforded by the extra day in leap year. In 1883, 

in England, it was determined to produce a series of short 

biographies of the persons mentioned in the “ Positivist Cal- 
endar,” and the series is now published under the above title. 

The biographies are the work of fifteen different writers. 

They are very compact, the whole 558 being contained in a 

single volume of moderate size, but brief as they are the 
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material for some of them must have been gathered at great 

pains, for a number of the names in the Comte list are not 

a little obscure. New York Sun, 

THE YQUTH OF THE DUCHESS OF ANGOULEME. By 
Imbert dé Saint-Amand. Translated by Elizabeth Gil- 
bert Martin. With portrait. 316 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Maria Therese Charlotte, afterwards married to her 
first cousin the Duke of Angouleme, son of Charles X, was 
the daughter of Lous XVI and one of the prisoners of the 
Temple. M. Imbert de Saint-Amand has told her story with 
great personal detail, much anecdote, and an atmosphere 
gathered from a life full of change, disaster and in the end, 
peaceful prosperity. 

WELLS OF ENGLISH. By Isaac Bassett Choate. 
310 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

A primer of information of American manufacture is this 
under the title of *‘ Wells of English.” The author, Mr. Isaac 
Bassett Choate, quotes Principal Shairp to the effect that we 
should know not only great poets but minor writers, and 
then gives brief accounts of forty, from Thomas of Erceldoune 
to John Evelyn. The list includes Skelton, More, Wyatt, 
Surrey, Raleigh, Chapman, Greene, Daniel, Drayton, Mar- 
lowe, and other as well-known Elizabethans, Herrick, Wal- 
ton, Fuller, Crashawe, Lovelace and Marvell. Of these the 
author writes the oft-told story, and he fails to add to our 
knowledge of the obscurer names. What he sets down is 
unexceptionable save for its being the fruit, apparently, of a 
common delusion of the student that what is new in the 
learning will be new in the telling to others in a book. At 
the same time there can hardly b2 too many unpretentious 
volumes, such as this, of average information of the subject 
and fair taste in appreciation, to aid in the steady increase of 


the use of old literature by the library public. 
New York Post. 


TRAVEL. 


BEAST AND MAN IN INDIA. A Popular Sketch of In- 
dian Animals in their relations with the People. By John 
Lockwood Kipling, C. I. E. With illustrations. 401 
pp. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.72. 

See review. 

By Boat AND RalL. By John R. Everhart, M. D. 
233 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Dr. Everhart’s book of travels is the chatty record of many 
journeys to many lands, beginning with a trip to Europe— 
when, we cannot say, the book being destitute of dates. The 
author landed at Glasgow, did Scotland and England, passed 
over to the Continent and visited all the leading capitals, 
went to Algiers, and returning, saw the best of Ireland. The 
manner of his chronicle may be judged from this bit of obser- 
vation: “While in Rome we saw the Pope officiating as 
high priest and washing the feet of pilgrims. We also met 
the King and Queen driving out. ‘They saluted everyone, 
and my companion, Dr. R. J. Baily, remarked: ‘They 
seem to be the only speaking acquaintances that we have in 
the country.’’”? Subsequent travels of Dr. Everhart carried 
him across the United States to Mexico, to Alaska, to the 
West Indies, to Canada, to the Bermudas, and to Brazil. 
His jottings are always brief but pointed, and one is con- 
scious that he saw much more than he has taken the pains to 
describe. Philadelphia Press. 
HARD LIFE IN THE COLONIES. AND OTHER EXPERI- 

ENCES BY SEA AND LAND. Now first printed. Com- 
piled from private letters, by C. Carlyon Jenkyns. 
Illustrated. The Adventure series. 365 pp. 8vo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

The private letters referred to were written twenty years 
ago. It is not claimed for the book, writes the editor, that 
the adventures it contains are specially remarkable, or that 
many men now living are not more competent to speak of the 
ups and downs of a colonial life than the three writers of 
these letters; it is rather as presenting a picture of the life 
of young Englishmen who have knocked about a little before 
settling down—a picture, the interest of which, perhaps, lies 
in its being fairly typical of many thousands of cases—that 
these sketches have been put into print. The volume em- 
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braces.“ Shang-aéed; or, Round the Horn,” by A. C. Jen- 
kins; ‘A Voyage to China,” by G. C. Jenkins; “ Voyages 
to Melbourne and Calcutta,’ by G. C. Jenkins; and “ Hard 
Life in the Colonies—Australia, New Zealand, Australia and 
’Frisco,” by G. C. Jenkins and H. K. Dunbar The narra- 
tive concludes with the joint establishment of two of the 
authors in California, where they appear to be still living and 
doing well. Pubkishers’ Circular. 


In Catro. By William Morton Fullerton. 70 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

There is a marked individuality of style in this little red 
and white covered volume of the Egyptian impressions of 
William Morton Fullerton. It is this half vanishing and 
wholly charming quality which holds the interest of 
the reader who is tired of being told old things of an 
old land, but is forever refreshed by hearing of old things 
in the new phrase of an original writer. There is a shrewd 
trick of arrangement in Mr. Fullerton’s “In Cairo.”” The 
chapters begin with a knowing air of continuing the reader’s 
interest. Thus the second chapter: “ For I venture to say 
that there is still enough of the old likeness to leave no oppor- 
tunity to those who have once seen Cairo to snub it on any 
plea of its being transformed.’”’ And the beginning of the 
sixth chapter is after the same manner: “ But always to me 
in Cairo one of the most interesting paces was the old gar- 
der. behind Shepheard’s Hotel.” ‘The charm of the little 
book lasts through every one of the fifty minutes (or there- 
abouts) that the most leisurely first reading of it asks, and 
there are ingenuities of fancy as pleasant as the style that 
clothes them. Boston Transcript. 


Into Morocco. By Pierre Loti, author of the ‘‘ Ro- 
mance of a Child.”” Translated by E. P. Robins. I- 
lustrated by Benjamin Constant and Aimé Marot. 
Rialto series. 343pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

A reprint of a charming book on Morocco, giving an 

account of a trip to Fez in 1889. 


JOURNEYS IN PERSIA AND KURDISTAN. Including a 
summer in the Upper Karun region and a visit to the 
Nestorian Rayahs. By Mrs. Bishop (Isabella L. Bird). 
Honorary Fellow of the R. S. G. S., author of “ Six 
Months in the Sandwich Islands,” ‘‘ Unbeaten Tracks 
in Japan,” etc. In two volumes. With portrait, maps, 
and illustrations. 381-409 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $5.20; 
by mail $5.52. 

No part of Persia can be called exactly terra incognita, 
but it may be said that some portions have been neglected 
more than others by recent travelers. Even these are often 
found singularly well reported by the old travelers like Chardin 
the Frenchman and Valle the Italian. Yet the Bakhtiari 
country on the western side of Persia, south of Kum and 
west of Ispahan, is sufficiently untrodden by Europeans to 
make the report of a wide-awake traveler worth reading, 
particularly when that traveler is so experienced a person, so 
ready to note peculiarities of peoples and places, and able, 
moreover, on account of her sex, to come in contact with the 
women of the land as no man would be allowed to. 


Mrs. Bishop is a very methodical person, apparently, for 
she wrote letters with great regularity and took many notes 
besides in order to work over her letters when she reached 
England, Unfortunately she suffered the loss of most of 
these notes by robbery in Persia and Turkey, so that she has 
adhered to the epistolary form and put together the two 
volumes of her new work out of letters corrected as well as 
possible by her memory of things and such notes as were 
saved. She has her own way of looking at things and is a 
painstaking observer; while her book on Persia does not vie 
with certain standard works on the same country, it supplies 
recent news of some parts of Western Asia and enables one 
to fill up the picture of the Shah's domain in several impor- 
tant particulars. She has made special examination of the 
Nestorian Christians, descendants of those who are said to 
have spread Christianity to China many centuries ago, and 
has much to say of the Armenian churches and communities. 


NV. Y. Times. 
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NOTES OF A PILGRIMAGE TO JERUSALEM AND THE 
Hoty LAnp. By F. R. Oliphant, B. A. 161 pp. 12mo, 
$105; by mail $1.14. 

Mr. Oliphant’s ‘* Notes” appeared in part in the form of 
letters to the Spectator, and are now reprinted with additional 
chapters. These sketches of travel deal with the chief places 
of interest in Palestine that attract the tourist, and are likely 
to be found very useful to intending visitors to Jerusalem, as 
they are in the main topographical], and supply information 
that is necessary. Another advantage is that Mr. Oliphant’s 
compact little book may be carried in the voyager’s pocket. 

Saturday Review. 

THE CRUISE OF A LAND-YacuT. By Sylvester Bax- 
ter. Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 263 pp. Quarto, 
boards, go cents; by mail, $1.09. 

See review. 

Two Happy YEARS IN CEyLon. By C F. Gordon 

Cumming, author of “At Home in Fiji,’ “A Lady’s 

Cruise in a Fiench Man-of-War,”’ etc. Illustrated by 

the author. In two volumes. 438-442 pp. Indexed. 

8vo, $6.75; by mail, $7.16. 


RELIGION, 

A CYCLOPEDIA OF NATURE TEACHINGS. Being a 
selection of facts, observations, suggestions, illus- 
trations, examples and illustrative hints, taken from all 
departments of inanimate nature. With an introduction 
by Hugh Macmillan, LL. D., F. R. S.E. 552 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.08. 

The scope of this work is sufficiently indicated by the title. 
The volume is divided into four sections, respectively treating 
of things above the earth, things on the earth, things under 
the earth, and things around the earth. Upwards of two 
hundred and fifty authors are laid under contribution, ing 
cluding scientists, theologians, novelists, poets, historians, 
divines, essayists, and other literary workers. The volume 
is a storehouse of most interesting and valuable reading, and 
will be found of considerable value te all who, whether from 
the pulpit or otherwise, have to teach an object-lesson to 
their hearers. Publishers’ Circular. 
CHRISTUS COMPROBATOR; OR, THE TESTIMONY OF 

CHRIST TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. Seven addresses 
by C. J. Ellicott, D. D., Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. 213 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

At atime when the trustworthiness of the Old Testament 
Scriptures is being invalidated, even by the official champions 
of the Established Church, it is refreshing to meet with a 
scholar of note, like Bishop Ellicott, upholding the orthodox 
side. His contention is the witness of our Lord to the verity 
and validity of the Old Testament; and the consequent 
obligation that lies upon those who question the accuracy of 
the Hebrew Scriptures to assail the personal testimony of the 
Incarnate Son. London Bookseller. 
“CONFLICTING DuTIES.”” By E. S. Elliott, author of 

“‘T must Keep the Chimes Going,” “ Stillness and Ser- 
vice,” “ All the Day Long,” etc. Reprinted from the 
twentieth thousand English edition. 32 pp. 1I2mo., 
white and violet 25 cents, postpaid. 

EXPECTATION CORNER ; OR ‘‘ Is YOUR DOOR OPEN ?”” 
Being some fireside thoughts for the King’s Pensioners. 
By E. S. Elliott, author of “[ must Keep the Chimes 
Going,” “Stillness and Service,” etc. Reprinted from 
the eighty-first thousand English edition. 33 pp. 
12mo, white and violet, 25 cents postpaid. 

Two pleas for the Christian life, from the Evangelical 
standpoint, cast in the form of very brief stories which have 
had great popularity in England. 

“Do we BELIEVE Ir?) A home question. By E. 
S. Elliott, author of “ I must Keep the Chimes Going,” 
“All the Day Long,” ete Reprinted from the 
sixteenth thousand English edition. 25 pp. 12mo, 
white and violet, 25 cents, postpaid 

A brief exhortation on the necessity of making belief in 
the world tocome practical, addiessed to professing Christians, 
DAILY LENTEN THOUGHTS. 48 pp. 16mo paper, IO 

cents; by mai! 12 cents. 

Brief moralizing on texts for each day of Lent. 
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ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY. A series of sermons by the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M. A., author of ‘Social 
Christianity,” “The Philanthropy of God.” Preach- 
ers’ of the Age. 176 pp. With portrait. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail $1 oT. 

Mr. Hughes is an English Methodist who is well known 
in this part of the country, having preached and spoken in 
many of our churches after the Methodist Ecumenical Con- 
ference, in Washington, which he attended last summer, as 
a delegate. The sermons in this volume represent the 
latest phase of the ethical revival in the Church, and 
represent it in its best form. They are brief, telling and 
profoundly evangelical sermons, and read well in the printed 
form. ‘The collection will take a unique place in the series 
to which it belongs. NV. Y. Independent. 


FINDING THE CHRIST IN OURSELVES. By H. Emilie 
Cady. 30pp. Metaphysical Series. 32mo, paper, 15 
cents, postpaid. 

A brief exhortation by one who believes in faith-healing, 
tinged with mysticism. 

First PRINCIPLES AND PERFECTION, OR THE BIRTH 
AND GROWTH OF A CHRISTIAN. By J. S. Lamar. 
With portrait. 283 pp 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

Originally published in the Christian Standard, of Cincin- 
nati. The author is one of the people known as Disciples 
of Christ, or Christians, and his book gives a correct pre- 
sentation of their position and doctrine. The first part 
treats of the principles of a Christian life, the second of the 
“ going on to perfection,” the change of death and the use- 
ful, satisfying life hereafter in which the “ Disciples”? have 
perfect faith. Publishers’ Weekly. 
GREAT TRUTHS SIMPLY TOLD FOR YOUNG LEARNERS 

IN CHRISTIAN TEACHINGS AND YOUNG READERS OF 
BisLE Worps. By Geo. L. Weed. 171 pp. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail 68 cents. 

Contains, for the most part in words of one syllable, 
topical lessons on God and the relations and duties of a 
child to Him and to others and on Jesus. A third part con- 
tains texts throwing light on the teaching of the first two 
parts, a fourth part prayers and a fifth a catechism on the 
Lord’s prayer. The aim of the manual is to convey 
Christian teaching in the simplest words. 


“Loose HIM AND Let Him Go.” Is Father Halls 
Vow Binding? Speech at the Church Congress in 
Washington. By the Rev. Hall Harrison, S. T. D, 
author of ‘“ The Life of Bishop Kerfoot,’’ “ Memoir 
of Hugh Davey Evans,’ “ William Pinkney, Fifth 
Bishop of Maryland,” etc. With an appendix, in 
which are considered (1) The behavior of ‘The 
Catholic Party”? towards Dr. Phillips Brooks; (2) The 
case of Father Hall; (3) The case of Dr. Temple, 
Bishop of Exeter; (4) The apology of Father Page. 
Second and cheaper edition. With a new preface. 
35 pp. 12mo, paper, 10 cents postpaid. 

A vigorous attack on the action of Father Tage, 
“ Superior” ‘of the Cowley Fathers Society of St. John the 
Evangelist, for recalling Father Hall from his work at 
Boston because he had signed the testimonials of Bishop 
3rooks’ election. ‘The pamphlet contains speeches on the 
subject, the correspondence in the case and various criticisms 
and communications here and abroad. 


MANUAL OF THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. By P. D. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye, Professor of Theology at 
Amsterdam. ‘Translated from the German by Beatrice 
S. Colyer-Fergusson, (neé Max Miller.) 672 pp. 12mo, 
$2.60; by mail, $2.77. 

Pierre Daniel Chantepie de la Saussaye, Professor of the 
History of Religions in the University of Amsterdam, con- 
tributed to Mohr’s “ Sammlung Theologischer Lehrbicher,”’ 
a “Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte,” in two volumes 
(Freiburg im Br. 1887-89). The first volume, containing the 
elaborate general introduction and the accounts of the religion 
of the Chinese, Egyptians, Babylonians and Assyrians, and 
the Hindus, has been translated by Beatrice S. Colyer-Fer- 
gusson, a married daughter of Max Miller, under the title of 
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a “Manual of the Science of Religion.”” Such a combina- 
tion ought to secure good work. ‘The author’s preface has 
some curious variations from the original German preface, 
but these may be intenticnal, as the author carefully went 
over the translation. It is doubtless due to the same cause 
that we find here and there a title dropped or added in the 
bibliographiés, and a sentence added or subtracted in the 
text. The book is very readable in the original, and is not 
less so in the translation, the sale of which will, it is hoped, 
encourage Mrs. Colyer-Fergusson thus to translate the second 
volume and put the complete work in the hands of English 
readers. Critic. 
OBJECT SERMONS IN OUTLINE. With numerous illus- 
trations. By Rev. C. H. Tyndall, Pastor Broome Street 
Tabernacle, New York City. Introduction by Rev. A. 
F. Schauffler, D.D. 254 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by 
mail, 91 cents. 

This is a novelty. It is a series of roughly outlined object- 
lesson sermons for use in the Sunday-school and Young 
People’s meeting. They are well conceived and worked 
out with great ingenuity, and in good hands could not fail of 
being extremely effective. We advise pastors, +unday- 
school superintendents and others who have Young People’s 
meetings in charge to examine the book. 

AN. Y. Independent. 


PEGS FOR PREACHERS; POINTS FOR WORKERS. By 
Chas. Inglis. 146pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 
cents, 

People who like to go on crutches will find in this book a 
pair ready made and fitted for them to hobble on for all occa- 
sions. N. Y. Ind pendent. 
RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD. A contribution 

to the study of comparative religion. A collection of 
addresses delivered at South Place Institute. Now re- 
vised and in some cases rewritten by the authors, together 
with some others specially written for this volume. 
Second edition, with several new articles. 824 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.40; by mail, $3.62. 

In this enlarged and revised form,the volume is for the 
first time offered in the American market. The value of the 
collection is by no means limited to the comparatively small 
number of students who are interested in the science ot 
“Comparative Religions.” To all thinking persons the 
religious movements of the day, the serious forms of belief 
of other races and of other ages as well as the phases of 
modern religious opinion have an interest which gives at 
once great value toa collection like the one before us of 
fifty-eight distinct articles on as many distinct forms of ancient 
or modern religious belief These papers are prepared in 
every case by the best available writer and most of them by 
the very best English authority on the subject. For exam- 
ple, Professor Rys-Davids is the author of the paper on 
Buddhism. Where it was possible the papers are written 
from a sympathetic point of view; for example, those on 
Mormonism, Swedenborgianism and Theosophy are from be- 
lievers in those systems. The volume is provided with an 
Index. N. Y. Independent. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL. By 
Frederick Denison Maurice. In six volumes. Vol. III. 
New edition. 278 pp. 12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

The sermons in this volume cover the Sundays from Ad 
vent to Easter. 

THE Book OF PRoveERBS. By R. F. Horton, M. A., 
Hampstead; late fellow of New College, Oxford. The 
Expositor’s Bible. 418 pp. Indexed, 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.26. 

Expository lectures on “ Proverbs,’ which accept a diverse 
authorship for the book, but are chiefly occupied with its prac- 
tical application. 

THE DIvINE LIBRARY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Its 
origin, preservation, inspiration and permanent value. 
Five lectures By A. F. Kirkpatrick, B.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge and 
Canon of Ely Cathedral. 155 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
b, mail, $1.00. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE EpiscopAL CHURCH. So far 
as it is set forth in the prayer book. Digested and ar- 
ranged by Henry R. Percival, M. A., Honorary S. T. D., 
of Nashotah, Rector of the Church of the Evangelists, 
Philadelphia. 103 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 
cents. 

A careful collation from the evangelical standpoint of all 
passages in the prayer book—whatever their connections— 
which can be cited in support of the evangelical theory of 
theology and Church discipline. The preface attacks vig- 
orously the “ broad Church”’ view both of subscription and 
of theology. 

THE LEADING IDEAS OF THE GOSPELS. By William 
Alexander, D.D., D.C.L., Brasenose College, Oxford, 
Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. A new edition, re 
vised and greatly enlarged. Indexed. 330 pp. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

This is a new and revised edition of a work which, in its 
original form, was largely based on sermons delivered by the 
author before the University of Oxford as Select Preacher. 
The book has now been enlarged and, in a great measure, 
recast, while opportunity has been taken to omit certain pas- 
sages which at the time were thought necessary by the over- 
throw of the Irish Establishment. The volume should be of 
valuable assistance to students of the Gospels, and in other 
ways will advance the cause of Christianity. 

Publishers’ Circular. 

THE LIFE OF OuR LORD UPON THE EARTH. Con- 
sidered in its Historical, Chronological and Geographi- 
cal Relations. By Samuel J. Andrews, author of 
“ God's Revelations of Himself to Men.’”’ A new and 
wholly revised edition. 651 pp., with maps, appendix 
and indices. 8vo, $1.90; by mail. $2.00. 

Dr. Andrews’ ‘‘ Life of Our Lord Upon the Earth”? won 
high regard on its first publication, thirty years ago, by virtue 
of its minute treatment of the chronological and topographical 
questions involved in the subject, and it is these specialties, in 
the new and thoroughly revised edition just published which 
will commend the work to scholars. Putting aside, as the 
author does, all questions of the authorship and formation of 
the gospels, it will be seen that he renounces entrance into the 
most instrucive and fascinating field of New Testament criti- 
cism. MN. Y. Post. 
THE NEw LiFe. Words of God for young disciples 

of Christ. By Rev. Andrew Murray, author of “ Abide 
in Christ,”’ “ Like Christ.” 240pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 84 cents. 

Translated from the Dutch by Rev. J. P. Lilley, this 
work was written in 1884, for the most part during a revival, 
and deals with great earnestness and simplicity with the vary- 
ing phases of the Christian life which present themselves in 
dealing with young converts. 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 
By R. W. Church, M.A., D.C. L., sometime Dean 
of St. Paul’s, and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
416 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Dean Church’s history of the critical twelve years (1833- 
45) of the Tractarian movement made its appearance a year 
ago. It is now offered in a new and cheaper edition. The 
book, as will be remembered, was a posthumous publication, 
and much of it had not received the last polish of the file 
which the writer would doubtless have given to it had he 
lived. Nevertheless, as a study of that eventful ecclesiastical 
period by one of the actors in the scenes described, Dean 
Church’s volume cannot be otherwise than a valuable and 
important contribution to history. London Bookseller, 
THE SERMON BIBLE. St. Luke I. to St. John III. 

414 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


THE SYMMETRY OF LIFE. An Address to Young 
Men. By the Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D., Bishop 
of the Diocese of Massachusetts. Reprinted from ‘“ Sec- 
ond Series” of Sermons. 32 pp. I12mo, paper, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 22 cents. 

This sermon reprinted from the second series is intended 
to show that a life to be symmetrical must regard self, 
humanity and God. 
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TALKS TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. By Joseph 
Goodwin Terrill. I92 pp. I2mo, 75 cents, postpaid. 

Mr. Joseph Goodwin Terrill, the author, shared in the 
attempt to improve Sunday-school teaching which began in 
Illinois after the war. This led him to prepare papers on the 
duties of teachers, first used in teachers’ meeting, then in 
institutes and at length in this book. It is a manual dealing 
with the simpler aspects of Sunday-school work, full of 
homely advice and chiefly suited for those who take it up 
without previous training. 

UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES IN THE WRITINGS OF 

30TH THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. An argument 

for their veracity. By the Rev. John J. Blunt, formerly 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 361 pp. 12mo, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.33. 

UppIKE's SERMONS. _ A Series of Sermons delivered 
in the Christian Tabernacle at Emporia, Kansas, by 
Evangelist J. V. Updike. Reported expressly for this 
book by Miss Emma Lane, Stenographer. Edited by 
George F. Hall. With portrait. 288 pp. 12mo, $1.50, 
postpaid, 

These sermons deal with the ordinary topic of the revival, 
are prefaced by a portrait and followed by a life full of Mr. 
Updike’s praise, a picture of the tabernacle, in which he 
preaches, and an account of the good he has done by sermons, 
whose language will often shock those who look upon the 
language and diction of the Bible as the best model in relig 
ious appeal. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Preached at Whatley, by the 
late R. W. Church, M.A., D. C. L., sometime Dean of 
St. Paul’s, Rector of Whatley, Fellow of Oriel Co'lege. 
316 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

Here, published for the first time, is a selection of sermons 
preached by the late Dean of. St. Paul’s at the little Somer- 
setshire living held by him from 1853 to 1871. They are 
penned in the simple but powerful style of Keble and Isaac 
Williams and Pusey. They delight not in anecdotes, neither 
take pleasure in good stories, and are altogether a refreshing 
contrast to what is now held to be the proper mode of address- 
ing the Christian hearer. His “farewell” sermon will 
naturally attract the chiefest interest. In it the preacher 
makes no reference to the high and dignified office to which 
he was then called, but occupies himself with a retrospect of 
the nineteen years of joys and sorrows aud daily labours 
shared with his humble fellow-villagers during that interval of 
time. London Bookseller. 


SCIENCE. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL THEORY. By Alex- 
ander Scott, M. A., D. Sc., late scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 266 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.13; by mail, 
$1.25. 

The small and unpretentious work of Dr. Alexander Scott 
is of real excellence and value. It presupposes a knowledge 
of elementary chemistry, and is intended, as the author states 
in his preface, “ for the purpose of stimulating the more in- 
quiring student, without at the same time perplexing those 
less so.”’ It deals entirely with the generalization of chem- 
istry and chemical physics, and leads the way into the higher 
realms of science by enforcing upon the student the necessity 
of close, and apparently almost pedantic, attention to the 
minutize of facts and figures. These detail, superfluous for the 
purposes of examination, are essential for real scientific study, 
and their mastery constitutes the difference between the suc- 
cessful examinee and the real man of science. 

Saturday Review. 

ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF MAGNETISM AND ELEC- 
TRicITY. Specially arranged for the use of first-year 
science and art department, and other electrical students. 
By Andrew Jameson, M. Inst., C. E. Professor of 
Engineering, the Glasgow and West of Scotland Techni- 
cal College; author of “Electrical Rules,” and Text-Books 
on “Steam and Steam-Engines,’”’ etc. Second edition. 
With numerous illustrated experiments, and examination 
questions. 296 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.10. 

This manual confines itself to the mathematical treatment 
of the subject. Purely experimental portions of the subject 
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are omitted. It will be useful only to those possessing a suf- 
ficient mastery of integral and differential calculus to use its 
formulz readily. Clerk Maxwell’s treatise is the chief basis 
of the work, with use of Mascart and Joubert. The 
chapter on dynamos and motors is the last and briefest in the 
book, 

METHODS OF GAS ANALYSIS. By Dr. Walther Hempel, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Dresden Polytechnicum. 
Translated from the second German edition by L. M. 
Dennis, Assisant Professor of Analytical Chemistry in 
Cornell University. Illustrated. Macmillan’s Manuals 
for Students. Chemistry. 384 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1 71; by mail, $1.84 

This manual was written by a German authority in 1889 and 
translated by a rising young professor in Cornell, who has 
worked with the personal co-operation of Professor Hempel. 
The chapters on the determination of the heating-power of 
full, and the analysis of illuminating gas have been rewritten 
and cuts of the latest apparatus inserted. 

THE Horse. A study in naturalhistory. By William 
Henry Flower, C. B., LL. D., D.C. L., Sc. D., F.R.S., 
Pres. Z. S., Director of the British Natural History 
Museum,etc. Modern Science series. 204pp. 1I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

This is the second volume in the new series of scientific 
books edited by Sir John Lubbock under the title of “ Modern 
Science.” The author discusses with admirable brevity and 
clearness the horse’s place in nature, and its ancestors and 
relations, and he then passes to a consideration of its structure, 
chiefly as bearing upon its mode of life, its evolution, and its 
relation to other animal forms. ‘The endeavour has been to 
look at the horse as the animal appears in *‘ the modern and 
now generally accepted doctrines of natural history.”” Mr. 
Flower’s treatise is most interesting, and its agreeable well- 
balanced style and many diagrams impart an attraction to its 
pages that most other works on the subject with which we 
are acquainted are without. It will add greatly to the reputa- 
tion of the series, and prove a very useful book for study. 

Publishers’ Circular. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. By D. Mendeléeff. 
Translated from the Russian (fifth edition) by George 
Kamensky, A, R., S.M. Edited by A. J. Greenaway, F. 
I. C., Sub-editor of the Journal of the Chemical Society. 
In two volumes. 611-487 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $7.50; 
by mail, $7.94 

The work before us will be heartily welcomed by English 
and American chemists. It gives the mature views of a man 
of remarkable originality and talent, who has enriched chem- 
istry with one of the finest and most fruitful discoveries ever 
made in that science—the so-called “ periodic law.” This 
law constitutes the keynote of the work. It is constantly re- 
ferred to, and is brought in to explain, illustrate, and suggest. 
The work differs very materially from other books on the 
branch of science of which it treats. The main text embraces 
general descriptions only, while very ample details are given 
in footnotes at the bottom of the pages, in much finer print. 
These contain a vast deal of varied information. 

The book is eminently readable. It is written in an agree- 
able, almost colloquial, style. The translation from the 
Russian is fairly good, so far at least as our own language is 
concerned, with an occasional quaintness which is not un- 
pleasing. The work is in no sense a text-book, but, as the 
most original and suggestive treatise on inorganic chemistry 
which we possess, it is well worthy of the student’s attention, 
and must be regarded as a very important addition to chemical 
literature. N. Y. Post. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 

DAWN OF ART IN THE ANCIENT WoRLD. An 
Archzological Sketch. By William Martin Conway, 
sometime Roscoe Professor of Art in University Col- 
lege, Liverpool, Victoria University. 189 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

This is a book not only of the freshest intelligence but of 
great good sense, which in a volume on this subject, where 
speculation is apt to count for so much and where the facts 
in evidence are few and have to go for all they are worth, is 
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a high merit. The heart of the book is three lectures deliv- 
ered before the British Royal Institution in January, 1891. 
They are rewritten and expanded to double the original 
length in their present form, and the closing lecture, on the 
“Cats of Ancient Egypt,” is added from the Zugdlish //lus- 
trated Magazine. Beginning with the Stone Age and the 
examples of art work which survive from that period, the 
author passes, in the following chapter, to trace the effect 
produced by the discovery and use of bronze. The three fol- 
lowing chapters treat of “The Legacy of Egypt,” “ The 
Legacy of Chaldza,” and “ The Heirs of Chaldwa.’”” The 
closing chapter on ‘‘ The Cats of Ancient Egypt” is not alto- 
gether in the line of the lectures, but sketches the Egyptian 
Development of Totemism, a topic which is both earlier and 
later than its place in the series would indicate. 
N. Y. Independent. 
EVOLUTION IN SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY AND ART. 
Popular lectures and discussions before the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association. 475 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.66. 

This volume contains seventeen popular discourses and 
discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical Association. ‘The 
papers are all eminently worthy of preservation, showing as 
they do the operation of the universal law of evolution in 
some of the special departments of science, philosophy, and 
art. Inthe list of lectures are the distinguished names of 
Professor E. D. Cope, Professor John Fiske, Dr, F. E. Ab- 
bot, Dr R. G. Eccles, and Dr. Lewis G. Janes. The sub- 
jects range from Botany to Music, from Optics to Sculpture. 

Philadelphia Press 

Gossip IN A LiprarRy. By Edmund Gosse. Copy- 

right edition. 337 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $190; by 
mail, $2.03. 

We have come across no recent book of the dedles lettres 
order that is more thoroughly pleasing. What a man loves, 
that he knows well and can well describe. Mr. Gosse’s pet 
studies lie in the direction of the quasi-antique literature of 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries with which 
Lamb has made us familiar. He has the propensities of the 
true bibliophile. The well-lined windows of the bookseller, 
or the more airy, though certainly not less attractive, envi- 
ronments of the common street stall offer for him a “ stand- 
ing invitation’ which he is unable to refuse. Some rarity 
may always possibly be met with there, or some desirable 
addition to a library be encountered. Mr. Gosse confesses to 
a weakness for “‘ dumpy twelves,” though a folio of Restora- 
tion plays, or a tome of black-letter are not without their 
peculiar magnetic influences, Of sixteenth century authors 
we haye papers on Camden’s “ Brittannia,” the “ Egloques”’ 
of George Wyther, Donne’s last sermon—his “ own funeral 
sermon ”’ as King Charles described it, and the 1633 edition 
of Gerard’s “ Herbal.” ‘Towards the end of the volume we 
are brought nearer to modern times in the contemporary 
criticism of Wordsworth’s “ Peter Bell,’ the poems, well- 
known at least by an oft-quoted couplet, of the present 
Duke of Rutland, the anonymously-published “ TIonica,”’ 
and George Meredith’s “ Shaving of Shagpat.’”’ 

London Bookseller. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE. Deliv- 
ered by Thomas Carlyle. April to July, 1838. Now 
printed for the first time. Edited with preface and 
notes, by Professor J. Reay Greene. 283 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

See review. 

NEW FRAGMENTS. By John Tyndall, F. R.S. 500 
pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

The “New Fragments” is made up of addresses and 
essays, by Professor Tyndall, since 1880, including many 
well-known and valuable papers: ‘ Personal Recollections 
of Carlyle,’ “On the Origin, Propagation and Prevention of 
Phthisis,’’ “« About Common Water,” the lectures on Count 
Rumford, on Goethe’s Farben/ehre, and on Pasteur, and 
‘‘ Alpine Jottings.’”” The range of these papers illustrates 
impressively the scientific and scholarly accomplishments of 
the author, his catholic taste in letters, and his well-known 
experience as an Alpine traveler. In the paper on the origin, 
propagation, and prevention of “phthisis” he gives in his 
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luminous style the authenticated results of the researches of in- 

vestigators into the genesis and spread of the tubercle bacillus. 

The distinct value, to be sure, of these articles lies in the 

author’s skill as an expositor, and, with reference to the latter 

one, the solemn warning he gives to careless attendants upon 
persons afflicted with tuberculosis. Philadelphia Press. 

ON THE THRESHOLD. Lectures to Young People. By 
Theodore T. Munger. Revised and enlarged edition. 
246 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

SoME ASPECTS OF THE GREEK GENIUS. By S. H. 
Butcher, M. A., Hon. LL. D., Glasgow, Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh; formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of University Col- 
lege, Oxford. 396 pp. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.85. 

Professor Butcher's work on ‘‘ Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius’’ gives permanent form to several lectures and 
addresses, delivered mainly before University audiences. 
Two of them, “ What we Owe to Greece” and “‘ The Unity 
of Learning,” are of interest as showing the lines of thought 
followed by. a representative British scholar speaking in 
favor of Greek studies. The paper on the Greek idea of 
the state, as several others of the short pieces, contains 
nothing new, but sets forth the generally accepted view in a 
clear and pleasing style. ‘The discussion of “ The Melan- 
choly of the Greeks”’ brings forward more that is unfamiliar, 
and is one of the best things in the book. ‘The latter half 
of the volume is taken up with an examination of Aristotle’s 
conception of fine art and poetry. No serious student of 
either Greek or English literature will wish to leave it 
unread. Critic. 
THE EARLY RENAISSANCE AND OTHER ESSAYS ON 

Art Subjects, By James M. Hoppin, Professor of 
Art in Yale University, author of “Old England,” etc. 
306 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

The first of these essays was originally delivered asan 
introductory address before the Yale School of Fine Arts. 
The others have appeared in magazines. Three are on 
Greek sculpture. Art in education and religion furnish two 
subjects, Murillo, Bourges Cathedral and French landscape- 
painting, the tendencies of modern art and Hellas furnish 
the remaining subjects. 

THE OLD AND THE NEW ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 
The Country Clergy. The Country Gentlemen. The 
Farmers. ‘Ihe Peasantry. The Eighteenth Century. 
By T. E. Kebbel, M. A., author of “ Agricultural 
Labourers,’ “* Life of Lord Beaconsfield,” etc. 34 
pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

A collection of interesting articles on a past or disappear- 
ing generation of provincial society. ‘These pictures of 
country life are based upon a long personal acquaintance 
with the country clergyman, the farmer, the squire, and the 
labourer. ‘They possess some of the qualities that should 
belong to studies after the life, and are altogether pleasant 
reading. Saturday Review. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN GREEK ART. By Jane E. 
Harrison, author of ‘ Mythology and Monuments of 
Ancient Athens,” etc. With maps and _ illustrations. 
310 pp. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.86. 

Miss Jane Harrison, a thoroughly competent archzologist, 
and one not too much given to theories, has prepared this 
manual of Greek fictile art from the archeological side, both 
for beginners and advanced students. It contains the usual 
view of the beginnings of Greek art, and the metopes of 
Selinus (at Palermo) the Parthenon, Olympia and the Pergo- 
mene altar furnish the examples, cites which cover a brief 
—but the most fruitful—period of the subject. 

THE LITERATURE OF FRANCE. By .H. G. Keene, 
Hon. M. A., Oxon, University Extension Manuals. 
219 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

French literature from the beginnings of the nation down 
to our own times, exclusive of living authors, is the broad 
field covered by Mr. Keene’s survey. The reader obtains a 
conception of the literature of France as a whole, and of the 
evolution and mutual relations of its various schools and 
stages; a detailed account of all French authors and their 
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works has not been attempted. As the table cf contents 
shows, the subject has been considered logically rather than 
treated as a topic for mere chronicle; the chapters on the 
sources of the French prose fiction and poetry of the present 
time are thoroughly original. Publishers’ Weekly. 
THE REALM OF NaTurRE. An outline of Physicgra- 

phy. By Hugh Robert Mill, D. Sc. Edin., Fellow of 

the Royal Society of Edinburgh; Oxford Extension 


Lecturer, With nineteen colored maps and sixty-eight 
illustrations. University Extension Manuals. 366 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.54. 


This manual is intended to summarize physical geogiaphy 
for English Extension classes. The discu-sion is from the 
English and European standpoint. Useful cuts of works 
accompany each topic and a wise suspension of judgment is 
maintained on most disputed points. 

THE STUDY oF ENGLISH LITERATURE. A plea for its 
recognition and organization at the Universities. By 
John Churton Collins, 167 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1 00. 

English universities have been much slower than our insti- 
tutions of higher learning to take up the study of English 
literature, and much of Mr. Collins’ field is here already ac- 
cepted fact. His argument is brief, clear, and systematic, 
but looks to a study similar to that applied in England to the 
classics in the universities and therefore somewhat narrow. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

A Homeric Dictionary. For Schools and Colleges, 
Based upon the German of Dr. George Autenrieth. 
Translated by Robert P. Keep. Revised by Isaac Flagg, 
297 pp. 12mo, 99 cents; by mail, $1.09. 

This handy Homeric Dictionary is based on the German 
Dictionary of Dr. George Autenrieth. It was first translated 
by Robert P. Keep, Principal of Norwich Free Academy, in 
1876. The volume before us is a careful revision of the 
whole, by Professor Flagg, of the University of California, 
who has introduced a number of improvements in the treat- 
ment of prepositions, participles and conjunctions. The 
vowel quantity of long a, 7, # is marked, and an attempt is 
made to distinguish between the real and implied meanings 
of words by printing the latter with inverted commas. This 
work has had the benefit of a great deal of scholarly revision 
and is believed to be more useful and scholarly than ever. 

N. Y. Independent. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. By Friedrich Kluge, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Jena. Translated from the fourth German 
edition by John Francis Davis, D. Lit., M. A. 446 pp. 
Indexed. Quarto, $2.70; by mail, $2.94. 

We gladly welcome a translation, which seems carefully 
done, of Professor Kluge’s valuable work. The etymologi- 
cal history of some five thousand words—to estimate roughly 
the contents of the volume—is given, and extremely interest- 
ing this history often is. Such wordsas “ welsch,” which, by 
a curious change came to signify “French” or “ Italian,” 
when the Latin race occupied the country formerly occupied 
by Celts; “ Frau” probably a feminine form of the obsolete 
Jré (so domina survived when dominus became extinct), but 
fancifully connected with /rewen ; “ Duene,” with its wide- 
spread analogues; “ Leier,”’ which means a ‘‘ hurdy-gurdy,” 
but “through the influence of classical learning is applied to 
the antique instrument,” the lyre.—are a few samples of the 
instructive, and we may Say attractive, reading that is to be 
found here. Truly a modern dictionary is one of the most 
entertaining of books. Spectator. 


Don's PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND FOR 1892, INCLUDING 
ALL THE TITLED CLAssES, Fifty second year. 978 pp. 
12mo, $2.85; by mail, $3.02, 

From the pages of this useful volume we Jearn that death 
has been particularly busy in the ranks of the titled classes 
during the past year. The new creations have also been 
considerable; among them is the bestowal of the title of 
Viscountess Hambleden upon Mis. W. H. Smith and of 
Baroness Macdonald upon Lady Macdonald. All these 
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events will be found duly recorded in the present edition of 

**Dod’s Peerage,” and the work for fulness, accuracy, and 

general arrangement seems thoroughly to deserve its already 

high reputation. Publishers’ Circular. 

THE BROWNING CyCLOP&DIA. A guide to the study 
of the Works of Robert Browning. With copious ex- 
planatory notes and references on all difficult passages. 
By Edward Berdoe, Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Edinburgh; Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, England, etc., etc. Author of “ Browning's 
Message to his Time,” etc., etc. 572 pp. 12mo, $2.60; 
by mail, $2.81. 

We cannot screw ourselves up to any pitch of enthusiasm 
over “ The Browning Cyclopedia,” which has been prepared 
by Dr. Berdoe. The volume is handsome, it shows plainly 
a great expenditure of time on the part of its compiler, and 
there are Browningites who will find it useful as a guide 
book. But we cannot agree that Browning should be studied 
in this way. Philadelphia Press. 
THE DaILy NEws ALMANAC AND POLITICAL REGIS- 

TER FOR 1892. Compiled by Geo. E. Plumbe, A. B., 
LL. B. Issued by the Chicago Daily News. - 404 pp. 
12 mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

THEGRAPHIC ATLAS AND GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 
Edited by J, G. Bartholomew, F. R. S, E., F. R.G.S, 
etc. Atlas, 128 pp. “ Gazetteer,” 268 pp. folio, $5.50; 
by mail, $5.92. 

An atlas with an English edition, in which more attention 
is paid to the United States than is usually the case with 
such, 52 out of 128 maps relating to the United States. The 
work is not dated, but it is brought down to and includes 
1890. The maps on a large scale are sometimes carelessly 
drawn, and those for this country reproduce ordinary State 
maps. 

TRIBUNE ALMANAC AND POLITICAL REGISTER FOR 
1892. Library of Zribune Extras, January, 1892. 335 
pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

WHITAKER’'S ALMANACK. An Almanack for the Year 
of Our Lord 1892. By Joseph Whitaker, F. S. A. 
Containing an account of the astronomical and other 
phenomena. A large amount of information respecting 
the Government, finances, population, commerce and 
general statistics of the British Empire throughout the 
world, with some notice of other countries, etc. 
728 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 99 cents; paper 35 
cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

“Whitaker's Almanack”’ for 1892 is altogether so ad- 
mirable that we could not wish it other than it is, Its bounds 
ought by now to be rigidly set, and a Mosaic enactment made 
that none of its landmarks be removed. ‘There is really not 
a page of “secondary” matter in this invaluable handbook. 

Saturday Review. 

WRIGHT'S BUSINESS METHODS; OR, THE WRIGHE 
KEY TO DouBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING—WHOLESALT 
AND RETAIL BusINEss. How the books are conducted ; 
every book described and exemplified; its usage ex- 
plained in minute detail, etc., etc. By Prince Albert 
Wright, Practical Book-keeper and Consulting Account- 
ant. 293 pp. 8vo, $2.00; by mail, $2.16. 


Ranp, McNatty & Co’s New Pocker Maps, 
CLOTH COVERS, 
Each, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents: 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, CHILI, PARAGUAY AND 
Urucuay; scale, 71 miles to one inch. 

BRAZIL AND GUIANA; scale, 118 miles to one inch. 

COLUMBIA AND VENZUELA; scale, 65 miles to one inch. 

MEXICco; scale, 72 miles to one inch. 

CENTRAL AMERICA; scale, 40 miles to one inch. 

SOUTH AMERICA; scale,195 mi'es to one inch. 60 cents; 
by mail, 66 cents. 

Indexed County and Railroad Pocket Maps and Shippers’ 
Guide, flexible covers. Each 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents: 
LOUISIANA, GEORGIA, MASSACHUSETTS, 
COLORADO, Iowa, NEBRASKA, 
FLORIDA, MICHIGAN, ‘TENNESSEE, 

VERMONT, WYOMING. 
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USEFUL AND FINE ARTs. 


LEssONS ON DECORATIVE DESIGN. By Frank G., 
Jackson, Second Master, Birmingham Municipal School 
of Art. Third thousand. Illustrated. 173 pp. 8vo, 
$1.88; by mail, $2.00. 


THE ART AND CRAFT IN CABINET-MAKING. A prac- 
tical hand-book to the construction of cabinet furniture, 
the use of tools, formation of joints, hints on designing 
and setting out work, veneering, etc. Together with 
a review of the development of furniture. By David 
Denning. With two hundred and nineteen illustrations. 
Indexed. 320 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


THE ART OF ACTING IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
STUDY OF CHARACTER, THE SPIRIT OF COMEDY AND 
STAGE ILLusions. By Percy Fitzgerald, M. A., F.S. A. 
With a portrait of Frederic Lemaitre. The Dilettante 
Library. 194 pp. I2mo, 70 cents ; by mail, 78 cents. 

The substance of this little treatise, we understand, was 
originally delivered in the form of lectures at the Royal 

Institution, the Society of Arts, and the Royal Institute, Hull. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s remarks are interesting, but scarcely, from a 

practical point of view, convincing. There is also, we notice, 

a considerable amount of “ padding” in the volume, which 

in so small a work might well have been avoided. The 

frontispiece is a portrait of the celebrated French actor, 

Frederic Lemaitre. Publishers’ Circular. 


THE OpTICS OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Lenses. By J. Traill Taylor, Editor of ‘“* The British 
Journal of Photography,’ ; Editor of ‘“ Hardwick’s 
Photographic Chemistry’. With sixty-eight illustrations. 
244 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

A study of the subject from the practical side, without 
much mathematics and covering English practice principally. 

The use of color screens is not mentioned. 


POETRY. 


A Last HARVEST, LYRICS AND SONNETS FROM THE 
Book or Love. — By Philip Bourke Marston, author of 
“‘Song-Tide and Other Poems,” “All In All,” ete. 
With biographical sketch by Louise Chandler Moulton, 
author of “Swallow Flights,’ “In the Garden of 
Dreams,” etc. 147 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

The fact that “ A Last Harvest’? is published after the 
death of the author, gives additional interest and significance 
to the volume. ‘There is always something of mystery and 
pathos in the birth of a child whose father is dead, and, just 
as we scan the face of a posthumous child for some resem- 
blance to its dead father, so do we search these poems—the 
posthumous children of Philip Marston’s brain—for anything 
which may recall the singer who has gone out fromus. The 
most notable poem in the collection is the opening one—a 
lyric which, in the haunting witchery of its melody, recalls 
Edgar Allan Poe at his best, and in which, under the 
metaphor of “ Love’s Pleasure House,’ Marston sings his 
worship of the physical beauty of womanhood. 

Mrs. Moulton has unusual qualifications for the labor 
of love which she has undertaken. Her own high 
place as a poet, and her excellent judgment as a literary 
crjtic, are too well known to need comment; and 
her long and intimate friendship with the blind poet gives 
exceptional interest to the tender and pathetic little sketch 
with which she prefaces the volume. Boston Transcript. 


ALL Poetry. A Selection of English Verse, by 
Clinton Collins. 107 pp. I2mo, paper, 70 cents, 
postpaid, 

Mr. Clinton Collins p:ints a small volume of selected 
poems under the ttle of “ All Poetry,’ the index showing 
the names of Briti-h and American writers to the number of 
33, from Watts and Dibdin to Tom Moore and Tennyson, 
and from Longfellow, Lowell, and Whittier all the way 
down—or up—the scale to “‘ Anonymous.”” The list includes 
but two woman writers, Alice Cary and Caroline Norton, who 
are represented by a poem apiece. 
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ASHES AND INCENSE. Poems by Waitman Barbe. 
158 pp. 12mo, gO cents; by mail, $1.01. 
*, We shall be glad to know that the author of this volume is 
quite young ; for if he is there is some hope that he may grow 
to the full stature of a poet. All the way through his 
unequal poems we feel flashes of thrilling inspiration, as if a 
genius were fluting at random and without finding the key. 
These may be accidental touches, the poverty of imagination 
and of phrasing in the main body of the work suggest as 
much, and yet we find room for hope. Independent. 
THE FLYING ISLANDS OF THE NIGHT. By James 
Whitcomb Riley. 88 pp. Small 12mo, stamped boards, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


EDALAINE: A METRICAL ROMANCE. By F. Roena 
Medini. 254 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

A poem in five books of blank verse on woman’s rights 
and her longing for a career which ends in the woman’s 
marriage. 

Lyrics. By Cora Fabbri. 162 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.20. 

Sixty short poems, carefully printed on thick paper and 
bound in a cover of red and gold, are the work of a young 
poet, who died at San Remo a short time ago. She had the 
pleasure of seeing one complete copy of her delicate verses. 
Several of the poems are translations from the German of 
Heine and the French of Gautier, Victor Hugo and Sully 
Prud’homme. Publishers’ Weekly. 
POLITICAL VERSE. Edited by George Saintsbury. 

Pocket Library. 276 pp, 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 38 
cents. 

A small volume of rhymes of satire and encomium called 
forth by English politicians and political events and produced 
for the most part within the last three centuries. A great 
deal of it is, of course, curious rather than delectable. The 
“State Poems” are here in luding the celebra‘ed “ Lilli 
Burlero,” and specimens from Andrew Marvell, Dryden, 
Defoe, Peter Pindar, George Canning, Moore, Praed, Byron, 
Thackeray, and a number of others. New York Sun. 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Edited with notes, by 

William J. Rolfe, Litt. D., formerly Head Master of the 
High School, Cambridge, Mass. With engravings. I9I 
pp. Indexed, I2mo, 50 cents ; by mail, 57 cents. 

A revision of the edition previously issued with addenda, 
giving recent discoveries in the sonnets and corrections in the 
introduction. Professor Rolfe follows Dowden :n his general 
explanation. 

FICTION. 

A DAUGHTER OF HetTH. By William Black. New 
and revised edition. 338 pp. 12mo, 70 cents; by 
mail, 81 cents. 

The initial volume of a new uniform edition of Black’s 
novels contains a prefatory note by the author, dated London, 
January, 1892, in which he says he has thoroughly revised 
his books and corrected verbal and other inaccuracies, al- 
though he decided it to be impossible to accomplish the re- 
shaping and re-writing of some of the earlier works which he 
for a time had in contemplation. 

A First FAMILY. OF TASAJARA. Fiction. By Bret 
Harte. 301 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Tasajara Valley, California, is the scene. Some Oakland 
capitalists proposing to run a railroad from that place to Tasa- 
jara Creek, send surveyors. These find themselves the guests 
of the storekeeper of Siddon. In course of conversation one 
of the prospectors gives Dan Harkutt a hint about running a 
waterway from his place to the creek. The latter, seeing great 
possibilities for himself and family, is tempted to retain a 
title and claims which fell into his hands through the apparent 
weakness and crowning vice of one Lige Curtis. This incident 
is the basis of a novel of unexpected termination, sensational 
events and typical characters. Publishers’ Weekly. 

“ A First Family of Tasajara” is worthy of Mr, Bret Harte’s 
reputation. It exhibits his great power of description, of 
sketching character, of pathos, and of humor, all governed by 
his strong artistic reserve. He is a writer whose method in- 
teresting as it is to examine, has proved to be too difficult for 
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imitators, and the reader, while he can hardly fail to see its 

finish and its cleverness, finds it so unobtrusive that the mat- 

ter is always fascinating. Athenaum. 

A FLorRIDA ENCHANTMENT. A novel. By Archi- 
bald Clavering Gunter, author of “ Mr. Barnes of New 
York,” “ Mr. Potter of Texas,’ “ That Frenchman!” 
“Miss Nobody of Nowhere ;” and Fergus Redmond. 
260 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

A LITTLE CoMEbDy OF ERRorS. By S$. 5. Morton. 
296 pp. The Golden Library of Choice Fiction. 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

The resemblance of the twin brothers Allan and Oullin 
North cause the associates of the latter in X to mistake 
Allan for Oullin; when Allan realizes their mistake he plays 
upon it, for reasons which are obvious. The consequences 
are a little comedy of errors. Publishers Weekly. 
A WomAn’s REVENGE; OR, THE MYSTERY OF THE 

BLAck Pines. A popular novel. By Mrs.J. F. Reichard, 
author of “Mr. Clifton of Barrington,’ ete The 
Sunny Side series. 224 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 22 cents. 

A sensational story, in which an abre. ion, threats of mur- 
der, ancestral influences, etc., figure. 

ADVENTURES OF AN EVANGELIST. A circumstantial 
narrative of commonplace events. By Nelson Ayers. 
The Library of Choice Fiction. 274 pp.12mo. Paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The story of a vulgar, and bankrupt sewing-machine dealer, 
who takes up the tr-de of an evangelist- in the West and 
finds it primarily profitable, but who is at last exposed. 
ARNE AND THE FISHER Lassigz. by hj6rnstjerne 

Bjérnson. Translated from the Norse by Walter Low. 
184 pp. Bohn’s Novelist’s Library. 12mo, 75 ceuts; by 
mail 387 cents. 

Mr. Walter Low precedes his translation of these two nov- 
els of Bjérnson with a brief biographicel sketch. These two 
were written, one in 1868 and the other a little later; both 
have a loose fragmentary plot, but are full of pic ures of folk 
life, are lyric in treatment and moral in purpose. 

BACK FROM THE DEAD. A story of the stage. By 
Sagui Smith. 184 pp. The Unknown Library. Oblong, 
16mo, 40 cents ; by mail 46 cents. 

Medical science plays an important part in the history of the 
hero. The st ry may be accounted among the best of this 
excellent series. Publishers’ Weekly. 
BION, THE WANDERER, OR THE FAITHLESS GUAR- 

DIAN. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. Author of “The Gun- 
maker ot Moscow,” “ Karmel, the Scout,” etc. 389) p. 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail 42 cents. 

An old-fashioned story of a father’s disappearance for many 
years, of his brother’s treachery and crime, of his child’s 
wanderings, Successes and final happiness. Bion is left to 
his uncle when four and a half years old; he hides him, buys 
a poor child and buries him under the name of Bion Huntly, 
robs the child of his property and turns him on the world, 
Full of adventures and perils by sea and land. 

Publishers’ Weekly 

DENZIL QUARRIER, By George Gissing, author of 
“Demos,” etc. 308 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail 87 
cents. 

A novel on current English life in artistic and political 
circles, in which the utter moral collapse of an able but 
pleasure-loving character is told vividly. 

Docror CLaupius. A true storv. By F. Marion 
Crawford. Author of “ Mr. Isaac,’’ “ Saracinesca,” ete. 
New edition. 362 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail 87 





cents. ; 
A reprint of a novel which first appeared in 1883. 
Dr. ZELL AND THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, An auto- 


biographical relation of adventures in the life of a dis- 

tinguished modern necromancer, seer and theosophist, 

By Warren Richardson. 342 pp. Indexed. 12 mo, $1,00, 
postpaid. 

A long account of theosophical and occult powers and 

their exercise, starting with mesmerism and passing through 
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hypnotism to soul transference. 
done and not over clear-minded. 


DREAMS OF THE DEAD. By Edward Stanton. Good 
Company series. 268 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

The plan of the book is of the simplest. The author, 
divorced from his body in a dream, is taken in charge by the 
spirit of an old friend, who is still wandering about the 
world, tied by strong though lessening bonds, to the illu- 
sionary scenes and base pleasures of his former life. This 
spirit, Barton, conducts the dreaming soul of the author 
through many weird experiences in a world which may be 
called half spiritual and half still in bondage to the illusions 
of matter. The question of weak wills taken hold of by 
demoniac influences, or what is technically termed obsession, 
and the question of personal sin, personal evolution, at- 
traction towards evil, attraction towards good, are discussed 
between these wandering spirits over every new adventure 
with an earnestness that leaves no doubt of the strong 
moral purpose of the writer. Boston Transcript. 
ELINE VERE. Translated from the Dutch of Leuis 

Couperus by J. T. Greim. With an introduction by 
Edmund Gosse. Holland Fiction series. 312 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

A novel of modern life in the Hague by a young Dutch 
author, now 29, who is conspicuous in the realistic reaction 
now in progress in Holland, where the novels of half a 
century ago have lasted somewhat longer than elsewhere. 
It is preceded with a sketch of modern Dutch fiction by 
Mr. Gosse, 


FoR THE DEFENCE. By B. L. Farjeon, author of 
“The Mystery of M. Felix,’ “Toilers of Babylon,” 
etc THE Srory oF JAEL. By S. Baring-Gould. 
Authorized edition. 301 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
88 cents. Lovell’s International series. Paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Tells the story of a young girl’s dishonor and her trial 
for the supposed murder of her baby. ‘Told in detail, the 
preceedings of the court and the detective’s evidence being 
given in full. Publishers Weekly. 
His ANGEL. A Romance of the Far West. By 

Henry Herman, author of “Scarlet Fortune.’ etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

Daniel Kershaw, a millionaire from the American West, 
comes into relation with a young man who is coming from 
the same country eastward in the hopes of making his 
fortune. ‘To put the difficulty very briefly: The young man 
is the son of a peculiarly bad sort of villain, and has the 
millstone of his parentage around his neck, a very heavy 
weight when he comes to love Kershaw’s daughter. The 
reader, however, knows her not to be the daughter, but the 
child of a father no better than her lover’s. Of course it is 
only fair that the family inheritance should not be a lasting 
bar either on one side or the other. How the tangled skein 
is smoothed out makes the subject of an exciting tale, 
the Rev. Gideon Carey being perhaps the best of the 
characters who bring the little drama to a close. Spectator. 


His GREAT SeLF. By Marion Harland. 355 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 
Mrs. Terhune’s last novel, turning on the fortunes of the 
Byrds of Westover nearly two centuries ago, and presenting a 
historical romance instead of Marion Harland’s usual tale, 
IMPROBABLE TALES. By Clinton Ross. 256 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

LovE OR Money. Anovel. By Katharine Lee (Mrs. 
Henry Jenner), author of “ A Western Wildflower,” etc. 
380 pp. Appleton’s Town and Country Library, 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

There are good points in * Love or Money,” with several 
weak ones. It is well plotted out to begin with. The poor 
parson with his numerous family, and the pet child who con- 
tracts round her devoted head the main interest and troubles 
of this vivacious book, are freshly drawn. There is a very 
pretty picture, too, of a religious prig—a prig, that is to say, 
in spite of his religion—who receives his punishment at the 
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hands of two of the vicar’s daughters. One of these, Phil 
Ferrars, a scheming little worldling, imperturbable in her self- 
reliance, and utterly des'itute of a conscience, brings herself 
into grievous peril, and is sentenced to be hanged. Out of 
this the author manages to get some strong situations, one or 
two of which are skillfully managed, albeit weakened here and 
there by incongruous touches. There are two lordlings, a 
virtuous and a vicious, who are somewhat wooden of their 
kind; but the characters of Phil and her sisters are natural 
and well conceived. Atheneum. 
MARIAM OR TWENTY-ONE Days _ By Horace Victor. 
329} p. L2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents, 

In this story we are introduced to the life on board a 
steamer traveling between Bussorah on the river Euphrates 
and Kamaran in the Persian Gulf. ‘The ship is loaded with 
pilgrims for Medina and Mecca, and it is to the novelty of the 
scene that the chief interest is due, for the main thread of the 
narrative, it must be admitted, is but slight. This depends 
on the development of a strong passion for the ship’s doctor 
(who is already an engaged man) by the beauteous Mariam, 
niece of the great Sheikh Nasr, who with other distinguished 
lady passengers,is on board, How Lanxon, the medical man, 
manages to withstand such temptation, and to do justice to a 
rival in the person of one Ismar Ben Ali, the story must be 
left to tell. It is principally attractive, as we have said, for 
the incidents descriptive of Arab life with which it is stored. 

Publishers’ Circular. 
MISERERE. (A musical story,) By Mabel Wagnalls. 
Illustrated. 63 pp. 12mo,75 cents; by mail, 86 cents, 

A tale of Italy gracefully told. N.Y. Sun. 

Miss BAGG’S SECRETARY. A West Point Romance. 
By Clara Louise Burnham, author of “ Next Door,” 
“The Mistress of Beech Knoll,” etc. 424 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Miss Bagg is a plain, lovable maiden lady, who at the age 
of fifty-one comes into a large fortune, being nearest of kin to 
a cranky old New York City cousin, who dies intestate. 
Her secretary is the man to whom this cousin intended to 
leave his fortune. Miss Bagg plays loyal friend and fairy 
godmother to all who come in her way. She takes two 
young girls to West Point and that period of her life takes 
up a large part of a pretty romance. Publishers Weekly. 
My Lapy LEGEND AND OTHER FOLK TALES FROM 

rHe NortH, Translated from the Swedish of Albrekt 
Segerstedt. By Anna von Rydingsvird (Barnoness von 
Proschvitz), With an introduction from the author ad- 
dressed to American readers, 297 pp. I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.03. 

A pretty collection of Swedish fairy tales, which have 
been cleverly translated into English by Anna von Rydings- 
vird. Many of the stories bear a more or less close resem- 
blance to tians Christian Andersen’s wonder tales, while 
others remind one of the English and German folk tales. 
The author is possessed of a great deal of quiet humor, 
some of which is unavoidably lost in the translation. The 
binding of the book deserves special notice: the colors are 
those of the Swedish flag, blue and yellow; in the upper 
corner is the Swedish coat of arms, and, in the lower, that of 
the translator, presumably. N. Y. Post. 
Next Door. By Clara Louise Burnham, author of 

“Young Maids and Old,” “No Gentlemen,” etc. 
Eighteenth edition. 371 pp. I2mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

A reprint of the most popular of Mrs. Burnham’s six novels, 
dealing with the current customary life of young men and 
women earning a living in a New England city. 
NIGHTMARE ABBEY. By T. Love Peacock. Edited 

by Richard Garrett, LL.D. With portrait. 134 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

A reprint of a novel, its author's best work, first published 
in 1817, and interesting rather for its many epigrammatic 
phrases than for its story. While little known it occupies a 
permanent place in letters. 

Not ALLIN VAIN. By Ada Cambridge, author of 

“The Three Miss Kings,” “ My Guardian.” 343 pp. 

I2mo, paper, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. Appleton’s 

‘Town and Country Library, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 

cents. 
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Begins and ends in Australia. A story of a woman’s de- 
votion and self-sacrifice, and a man’s selfishness and change- 
ableness. Christmas in England and Christmas in the in- 
terior of Australia are described. An ocean voyage by sail- 
ing vessel from England to Australia, lasting the better part 
of three months introduces many passengers to each other 
and marks their characters indelibly on the reader’s mind. 
Publishers Weekly 

ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. By Margaret Lee, author 
of “ Divorce,” “A Brooklyn Bachelor,” etc. 160 pp. 
Mayflower Library, 12mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 2 
cents. 

A short story of commonplace New England life with no 
special local color or character. 

OnLy HUMAN; OR Justice. A novel, By John 
Strange Winter, author of “The Other Man’s Wife,” 
“ Bootle’s Baby,” etc. 293 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by 
mail 73 cents; Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Mrs. Stannard in her last novel has woven the English 
life of the day in one of her usual intricate plots. 

PRISONS OF AIR. By Moncure D. Conway, author 
of “Pine and Palm,’ ete. Lovell’s American 
Authors’ series, 270 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail 42 cents 

The story of a Virginia family whose fortunes are swayed 
for three centuries by a gypsy’s curse, which exhausts itself 
in the current or ninth generation, to whose happy love 200 
of the 270 pages are devoted, the previous pages describing 
the curse 
ROSE AND NINETTE. A story of the morals and 

manners of the day. By Alphonse Daudet. Trans- 
lated by Mary J. Serrano. Cassell’s Sunshine series. 
274 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail 42 cents. 

A divorced father, living in Paris, has two daughters, 16 
and 14, who are to visit him each fortnight. The story 
opens with their first visit and ends with the marriage of the 
elder of the two, and in the story the inevitable evils which 
attend breaking up the family are told with equal skill and 
self-restraint. 

RULING THE PLANETS. A_ novel. By Nina C., 
Burton. 360 pp. Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 
8vo, paper, 40 cents; by mail 42 cents, 

Just now, when so many romancers are finding a theme 
in this or that fantastic superstition, it may be well to say 
that the title of Miss Burton’s book has no astrological 
significance. ‘The persons in the story hold no converse 
with the stars; they are simply engaged in an attempt to 
interfere with the natural course of things in such a way as 
to prevent a certain event from being followed by an appar- 
ently inevitable consequence. The narrative scheme is one 
from which improbabilities—indeed, practical impossibilities 
—cannot be excluded; but they are very skillfully managed, 
and the successive complications provide materials for a 
decidedly interesting and well-told story Miss Burton’s 
style is clear, simple, and correct, and “ Ruling the Planets,” 
when once taken up, will not be readily laid down. 

Spectator. 

THe BARongEss. A Dutch story. By Frances Mary 
Peard, author of “ The Country Cousin,” “ Madame’s 
Granddaughter,’ etc 278 pp. MHarper’s Franklin 
Square Library. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents 

The author of “* Near Neighbours,”’ as all readers of that 
pretty story will remember, has something of the trick of a 
Dutch artist in words—homely, intimate, with a combination 
of quiet pathos and quaint simplicity Amongst the 
characters which make their appearance in ‘‘ The Baroness ” 
are three or four who figured in the previous story; but the 
hero and heroine are quite new. Of the two brothers, the 
Barons Maurits and Hugo van Cortlandt, the elder one has 
married a young girl, half French, a trifle giddy and im- 
pulsive. Their ménage is not a happy one, and _ the 
baroness, acting on the advice of a sinister friend, takes 
advantage of the Dutch law of divorce, which permits a 
wife who has received any sort of wilful violence at the 
hands of her husband to leave his house and obtain a 
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separation order for five years, after which husband and 

wife must appear again before a court, or let the final dis- 

solution of their marriage go by default The story of 

‘* The Baroness” begins and ends within a short time of the 

expiration of the alloted five years; and a most romantic 

story the author has contrived to make out of her materials. 
Atheneum. 

THE Book OF PITY AND OF DEATH. By Pierre Loti 
(of the French Academy). ‘Translated by T. P. 
O’Connor, M. P. 269 pp. Cassell’s Sunshine series. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A group of eleven short stories dealing with various scenes 
and emotions far and near, including several with a personal 
and autobiographic tinge, and all with more sentiment than 
attaches to most of Pierre Loti (M. Viaud). 

THE CABINET MINISTER. A Farce in four acts. 
By Arthur N. Pinero. 188 pp, I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

It says much for Mr. Pinero’s talent that the humor of 
this “farce” should be equally as apparent in the study as 
the theatre, and for our part we do not remember to have 
spent a more enjoyable hour for some time than in laughing 
over its ridiculous situations and smart dialogue. Reading 
the play thus quietly, too, one sees how much Mr, Pinero 
owes to. the marked contrast of his characters—a contrast 
that the plot of the piece, and each individual situation, are 
cleverly designed to heighten. Publishers’ Circular. 
THE Deuce. An historical novel of Poland, 

Sweden and Russia. A sequel to ‘‘ With Fire and 
Sword.” By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from 
the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. In two volumes. With 
portrait, 585-673 pp. 12mo, $2.25 ; by mail, $2.55. 

It would be difficult to name a finer example of the his- 
torical novel than Henryk Sienkiewicz’s “ The Deluge.” It 
even surpasses in interest and power the same author's ro- 
mance “ With Fire and Sword,” to which it is a sequel. It 
must indeed be said that the writer has chosen for illustration 
a period full of the most wild and dramatic situations, and 
of events so strange that no imagination could hope to equal 
them. The time is 1654-1658, and perhaps it would be im- 
possible to find in the history of Europe four years so full of 
surprises, disasters and chaotic turmoil. For it was appar- 
ently the death-agony of the Polish Commonwealth which 
the world was then called to witness. Treason and revolt 
in her midst, her nobles deserting her King, her frontiers 
assailed at once by Russia, Sweden and the Prussian Electo- 
rate, no State was ever brought lower or nearer to actual dis- 
solution. ‘The spirit and atmosphere of the time, moreover, 
inform and envelope his work, so that the reader finds nothing 
artificial about it. His men and women are full of warm 
blood. They are frankly barbarian, with the qualities and 
the defects of their time. It is indeed a terrible time, and 
terrible deeds are done in it. But Sienkiewicz makes us 
understand how such deeds came to be done, and to see into 
the rude hearts and brains that inspired them. It has been 
said thatthe Polish novelist is second to none now living in any 
country,and we do not think the judgment extravagant. 
‘‘The Deluge” is indeed rather long, though shorter than 
Tolstoi’s masterpiece, but it has absolutely no dull pages in 
it, and both the interest and the vigor and brilliancy of treat- 
ment are maintained with steady force throughout. 

N.Y. Tribune. 

THE History oF Davip GRIEVE. By Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, author of “Robert Elsmere.” 576 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 

See review. 

THE Lost Manuscript. A novel. By Gustav Frey- 
tag. Authorized translation from the sixteenth German 
edition. Complete inone volume. 544 pp. I12mo, $1.00, 
postpaid. 

THE MERRY BACHELOR. By Alain Rene Le Sage. 
With photogravure illustrations by R. de Los Rios, etc. 
455 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

“The Bachelor of Salamanca,” as this novel is usually 
called, is closely similar in form to the Spanish romances of 
the 17th century ; but its treatment had a great effect on the 
development of the English novel in the 18th century, which 
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renders it of interest to English readers in spite of the broad 

character of many episodes. 

THE NAMELESS CasTLE. By Maurus Jokai. Trans- 
lated from the German by M. Dassel. Idle Moments 
series. 350 pp. I2mo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

The fortunes of a Hungarian family are told with that 
combination of romanticism and realism which marks much 
of the fiction of Central Europe under the influence of both 
Russian and French literature. 

Tue New Mistress. A tale. By George Manville 
Fenn, author of ** One Maid’s Mischief, etc.” Lippincott’s 
Series of Select Novels. 299 pp. I12mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 71 cents. 

Tells the story of a young school teacher in an English 
Board or public school in a provincial town, whose incidents 
and the contact between the new rich and old rich form the 
framework of the story. 


THE PRINCESS MAzAROFF. A Romance of the Day. 
By Joseph Hatton, author of “ By Order of the Czar,” 
‘* Christopher Kenwick,” etc. 357 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 

The plot of * The Princess Mazaroff is exciting enough to 
satisfy the most jaded taste. The Princess is a Russian 
beauty, who takes the flirtations of a light-hearted Englishman 
seriously, leaves her husband, and presents herself on a snowy 
night at the Englishman’s chambers in Paris. Of course he 
does not send her away, though equally of course he ought 
to have done so. He delays his return home for a few 
weeks—he had been away for three years exploring in 
Africa—to humour the Princess, and when at length he leaves 
her it is with a promise to go back. Once at home he forgets 
her, does not keep his promise, falls in love with somebody 
else, and discovers at last the reality of his entanglements. 
The interest of the story lies entirely in the plot. ‘Che con- 
versations are wearisome and the writing is slipshod. 

Academy. 

THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. A Study ina Well-Known 
Story. By George Meredith. With an introductory 
note on Ferdinand Lassalle by Clement Shorter, 258 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

The author’s edition of a biographical novel, whose heroine 
was living till quite recently. In his introduction Mr. Shorter 
briefly relates Helene Von Donniges’ connection with Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle, the German Agitator. These characters appear 
as Clotilde and Alvan, and their story is told in Mr. Meredith’s 
warm language and with vivid interest. 

THE WILD ROSE oF GROSS-STAUFFEN. By Nataly 
von Eschstruth. Translated by Elise L. Lathrop. 
Illustrated. 282 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 
Worthington’s International Library. I2mo, paper, 
60 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

A nobleman’s young daughter acts as temporary gooseherd 
while a little peasant runs to see her sick mother. She is 
sketched without being conscious of it by a young artist who 
calls her “ Heiden-réslein,” upon seeing that she is reading 
Goethe’s pretty poem. Transported from her pretty country 
home to brilliant society circles, the wild rose remains sweet 
and pure and helpful. Her love-story is romantic. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

TALES AND LEGENDS OF NATIONAL ORIGIN OR 
WIDELY CURRENT IN ENGLAND FROM EARLY TIMES. 
With critical introductions by W. Carew Hazlitt. 486 pp. 
8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.80. 

It is quite certain that any one who sets out to read this 
volume will read the book throughout. It includes the tales 
of Robert the Devil, Faust or Faustus, Friar Bacon, Fortu- 
natus, Fulke Fitzwarin, Robin Hood, Hereward the Saxon, 
Chevy Chase and other favorites. Philadelphia Press. 
TaLes OF Mystery. Mrs. Radcliffe—Lewis—Ma- 

turin. Edited by George Saintsbury. Pocket Library. 

319 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

In the first issue of his Pocket Library, Mr. Saintsbury has 
given selections from the most thrilling portions of “The 
Mysteries of Udolpho,” ‘“* Monk,” and from Robert Charles 
Maturin. The volume is small, and the selections are good 
as selections can be. 
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TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES. A Pure Woman Faith- 
fully Presented. By Thomas Hardy, author of “A 
Group of Noble Dames,” “The Woodlanders,” ete. 
Illustrated. 421 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Ser review. 

THAT STICK. By Charlotte M. Yonge, author of “‘ The 
Heir of Redcl) fie,” etc. 299 pp. 12mp, 75 cents; by 
mail, 89 cents. 

Charlotte M. Yonge is always secure of an audience and 
that audience will grow, or at least it should, if she continues 
to write stories as good as ‘‘ That Stick.’ The merit is not 
in the plot of the work—which is in nowise extraordinary— 
but in the smooth evolution, largely through clever talk, of a 
charming and tranquil romance. Philadelphia Press. 
THROUGH THE KED-LITTEN WINDOW, AND THE OLD 

RiveER House. By Theodor Hertz-Garten. The Un- 
known Library. 162 pp. Oblong 12mo, 40 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. 

The latest addition to the “ Pseudonym Library” is marked 
by something of the distinction of style and a great deal of the 
indistinctness in the previous volumes of this little 
series. In ‘Through the ° Red-Litten Windows” Mr. 
Theodor Hertz-Garten certainly succeeds in exciting 
the reader’s interest by the fantastic treatment of an 
uncanny idea—the struggle fur the possession of a body 
by two souls. But just at the critical moment the story breaks 
off abruptly. The author merely propounds a fanciful psychi- 
cal problem: he makes no effort to solve it. The fragment 
has atmosphere, but no body, and the preciosity of the title 
and the pseudonym is a marked feature in the diction. “ The 
Old River House,” though far less exciting, is, at any rate, a 
more conscientious piece of work, in that the writer does not 
leave off until he has used up his materials. It is a pic- 
turesque but painful sketch of the conflict between art and 
love. Atheneum, 
Wuat It Cost; oR, DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. By F. 

and T. FE. Sullivan. Illustrated. 451 pp. The Library 
of Choice Fiction, 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents, 

A novel of Western life and war-service during the years of 
the war and just after, in which a battle and skirmish, engage- 
ments, a mob, a guerrilla raid and the difficulties which suc- 
ceeded the war for those who returned to their farms are all 
told with little literary skill and much detail of daily life. 
WoMEN Must WEEP. A novel. By Edgar Fawcett, 

author of “ An Ambitious Woman,” etc. 331 pp. The 
Library of Choice Fiction. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

The refrain of Kingsley’s “ Three Fishers ’’ is the text on 
which the novel is based. The author seems to have a theory, 
that no matter how favorable the environments of marriage, 
women who take upon themselves its conditions must weep 
sooner or later. This is verified in the individual experiences 
of the three daughters of a New York druggist, whose heart 
histories take up most of a story in which several phases of 
New York society are represented. The reader is also given 
a passing glimpse of the present political outlook. Inherited 
drunkenness produces its inevitable results. 

Publishers Weekly. 

WE PARTED AT THE ALTAR. A novel. By Laura 
Jean Libbey, author of “A Mad Betrothal,”’ “Tone,” 
“Parted by Fate,” “ Floribel’s Lover.’’ With illustra- 
tions by Warren B. Davis. 345 pp. ‘The Choice series. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Impelled by a motive other than love, Frederick Thornton 
marries Doris Brandon, an inexperienced school girl. Im- 
mediately after her hasty wedding, Doris learns the truth, 
but before she acts on her knowledge unforeseen circumstances 
separate the pair, When they again meet Thornton is be- 
trothed to Vivian Courtney. Then the young wife reveals 
her identity, and the result is surprising and sensational. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

A SELECTION FROM THE ‘ DISCOURSE OF EPICTE- 

TUS”? WITH THE ENCHEIRIDION. Translated by George 

Long. Knickerbocker Nuggets, 260 pp. Indexed. 

75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 
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The work of his old age, this translation was yet worthy 
of the distinguished scholar who made it, and has completely 
superseded the one which procured a great reputation for 
Mr. Carter among the blue stockings of the last century. It 
deserves the tasteful dress it now wears. Atheneum. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF VALUE ON 
THE LINES OF MENGER, WIESER AND BOHM-BAWERK. 
By William Smart, M, A., Lecturer of Political 
Economy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. 88 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 
Mr. William Smart transla'ed Bohm-Bawerk’s two great 
works, and this is a brief working summary of his view, 
from the point of English observation (not theory.) 


AMERICAN LEADS SIMPLIFIED. (Reprinted, with ad- 
ditions from the Nineteenth edition of ‘‘The Laws and 
Principles of Whist.’’?) By ‘“Cavendish.’”’ Illustrated. 
14 pp. 1I2mo, paper 20 cents ; by mail, 22 cents. 

A series of leads from high cards and some from low, 
which in the former case are intended to tell all that can be 
told in the first and second round, without waiting for the 
first lead on the third round. 


ANIMAL SKETCHES. By C. Lloyd Morgan, F.G.S., 
Principal of University College, Bristol, author of 
“Animal Life and Intelligence,” etc. Illustrated by 
N. Monkhouse Rowe. 312 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2 04. 

In his preface Professor Lloyd Morgan expresses some 
doubt as to the propriety of the “ familiar and conversational 
style’? he has adopted in ‘‘Animal Sketches.”” There should 
be no doubt at all about it. A playful spirit befits a naturalist 
who treats of the joys of animal life. So many tame beasts 
have a hard time in this world that Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s 
cheerful faith in the pleasures that most wild creatures enjoy 
is comforting to lovers of animals. We find here dis- 
courses of many familiar subjects, most of which are to the 
reader’s hand, should he go a field, or to the Zodlogical 
Gardens of London, Clifton, Dresden, or Berlin. No one 
can read this story of the walrus-hunter, or the chapter on 
bats, or the account of the courtship of a stickleback, the 
dance of the ostrich, or the merry life that spiders enjoy, 
without feeling a quickened sense of interest in the works of 
nature. Altogether, this is a charming book about animals, 
and is well illustrated by Mr. Monkhouse Rowe. 

Saturday Review. 


ARCHITECTURE, MYSTICISM AND MytTH. By W.R. 
Lethaby. With illustrations by the authors. 272 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.45. 

An attempt to show that primitive cosmological views have 
influenced both architecture and symbolism in substantially 
the same way in all parts of the world. In this effort, a wide 
range of curious facts are gathered. 


DELSARTEAN PHYSICAL CULTURE. With principles 
of the universal formula. By Carrica Le Favre, author 
of ‘* Mother’s Help and Child’s Friend,” “ Food and its 
Relation to Beauty and Health,” “ Correct Dress,” etc. 
Arranged for seminaries, classes, private teachers, and 
individuals. ‘The Science of Health Library. 108 pp. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

Delsarte devoted his life to the discovery of a principle 
underlying all art and expression. Upon this principle 
he founded a philosophy for the guidance of those who would 
make the body, voice and gesture render the highest service 
to the soul and mind. ‘This little work deals only with the 
primary department of the physical culture division of this 
important study. Health is essential to true beauty, and the 
rules laid down by Delsarte which bear on physical health 
are here enforced. Publishers’ Weekly. 


EVOLUTION OF ExPRESSION. By C. Wesley Emerson, 
M. D., LL.D., President Emerson (formerly Monroe) 
College of Oratory, Boston. A compilation of selections 
illustrating the four stages of development in art as ap- 
plied to oratory. In four volumes. Fourth edition. 
With portraits. I0I-I0I-I0I-IOI pp. 45 cents each: 
by mail, 50 cents. 
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IMAGINARY 
Landor. 
Charles G. Crump. 
With portrait, 432 pp. 
$1.04. 

PRIMERS OF ForRESTRY. By Edwin J. Houston, M,A., 
Professor of Physical Geography and Natural Philosophy, 
Central High School of Philadelphia; Professor of 
Physics, Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania; Member of 
the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, etc. 22 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 10 cents; by mail, 12 cents. 

A very brief statement of the facts and deductions which 
are generally accepted as proving the necessity for a more 
careful preservation of forests. 


CONVERSATIONS. By Walter Savage 
With bibliographical and explanatory notes by 
In six volumes. Volume IV. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 


RAILWAY RATES AND GOVERNMENT CONTROL. Eco- 
nomic questions surrounding these subjects. By Marshall 
M. Kirkman. 354 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.00. 

Mr. Marshall M. Kirkman has published a work in which 
he pleads the cause of the railways and deprecates govern- 
mental interference. He says, indeed, in his preface that he 
does not write from the standpoint of the railways, but from 
that of an observer and student; but in fact his book is a 
one-sided and somewhat hysterical plea for the railways and 
their managers. He says, in so many words, that “no just 
ground of complaint against the practices of railroads exists 
or ever has existed” (p. 99). He denies that a railway is in 
any sense a monopoly, and contends that the managers ought 
to have full power to fix rates and to regulate the business 
of transportation without the interference of any govern- 
mental authority. Even discriminations between individual 
shippers in the charges for the very same service receive lit- 
tle condemnation from him, for though he cannot deny that 
such discriminations have existed, he maintains that they are 
only “petty instances” and “ unworthy of notice” (p. 98). 
Of course there is much to be said in favor of giving large 
liberty to the managers of railways, and professed foes of 
monopuly are by no means always wise or just in their criticism 
of such management, but Mr. Kirkman is equally partial and 
extravagant on the other side, and we must look to some 
other authority for the solution of railway problems. Critic. 


RENT, INTEREST AND WAGES, OR THE REAL BEAR- 
INGS OF THE LAND QUESTION. Private rent the mother 
of interest, the cause of commercial depression and 
social misery. By Michael Flurscheim. With appendix. 
238 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

Michael Flurscheim is a German convert, at the time this 
book was written of eight years back, to Mr. Henry George’s 
single-tax theory. This book endeavors to show that this 
theory is true from evidence collected in Germany and is the 
only possible escape from organized socialism. 


An account ren- 
142 pp. 12mo, $1.80; 


THE Book BILLS OF NARCISSUS, 
dered by Richard Le Gallienne. 
by mail, $1.91. 

Anything so delightfully unconventional as Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s story Of his friend was sure to take, and we are not 
surprised to find that a reprint of it has been found necessary. 
The graceful indolence of style, the digressions, the poetic spirit 
that shines through it, the vignette-like glimpses and _ hints of 
scenes and persons—suggestions and no more—make a com- 
bination that for some minds possesses great attraction. To 
sum it up in an adjective that the author himself employs 
more than once, it is “* Meredithian.”’ London Bookseller. 


THE Doc IN HEALTH AND IN DISEASE. Including 
his origin, history, varieties, breeding, education and 
general management in health and his treatment in dis- 
ease. By Wesley Mills, M.A.,M.D., D. V.S.of McGill 
University, Montreal. With thirty-eight full-page cuts, 
one colored plate and numerous other illustrations. 
407 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.89. 

An account of the dog, with full and clear information re- 
garding the treatment that should be bestowed upon him. The 
volume contains numerous handsome illustrations, and is 
very interesting and valuable. N.Y. Sun. 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. By Sir Arthur Helps. 192 pp. 
12 mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

Prefaced by a*brief life this furnishes a neat, cheap edition 
of a stimulating book. ‘ Truth,” “ Revelation,” “ Fiction,” 
“‘ Education of Women,” are among the subjects of the first 
series. 

On HEORES, HERO-WOSRHIP AND THE HEROIC IN 
History. By Thomas Carlyle. 192 pp. I2mo, 40 
cents ; by mail, 48 cents. 

The small type and crowded page makes this reprint less 
agreeable than some other issues of the same work quite as 
cheap. 

Stk ROGER DE COVERLEY AND THE SPECTATORS’ 
Cius. By Richard Steele and Joseph Addison. 192 
pp. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

A reprint of the familiar papers in the Tatler, with an intro- 
duction describing the circumstances of its appearance. 

THE COMPLETE ANGLER OR THE CONTEMPLATIVE 
MAn’s RECREATION. By Isaac Walton, 192 pp. 
I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

The type is necessarily somewhat small in order to get the 
«Complete Angler” in one volume. The orthography is 
modern and a brief inadequate sketch precedes. 

THE HAuNTED MAN AND THE GHOST’S BARGAIN. 
By Charles Dickens. 192 pp. 1I2mo, 40 cents; by 
mail, 48 cents. 

This was the last of Dickens’ five Christmas stories, and 
it is of a length precisely suited to publications in this 
size. 

THE LIFE OF NELSON. By Robert Southey. 192 pp. 
12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

A reprint in type a little small and set solid, of the life 
first issued in 1809, and which is still a model of brief but 
dignified biography on its less personal side. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY: The Last Words of Thomas 
Carlyle. On the Plantation, by Joel Chandler Harris. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: The Genesis of the Art Forms, an Essay in 
Comparative ‘Esthetics, by Geo. L Raymond. In the Questions 
of the Day Series: Money, Silver, and Finance, by J. Howard 
Cowperthwait. The Question of Silver, by Louis R. Ehrich, 
Methods of Industrial Remuneration, by David F. Schloss, Pratt 
Portraits; Studies of a New England Family, by Anna Fuller. 
Moods and Memories, Poems, by Madison Cawein, author of 
‘* Days and Dreams.” Summer-Fallow, Poems, by Charles Bux- 
ton Going. The Test Pronouncer, by W. H. P. Phyfe. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER AND COMPANY: In Beaver Cove and 
Elsewhere, by Matt Crm. Mark Twain’s The American 
Claimant. Selected Poems by Walt Whitman, edited by Arthur 
Stedman. Moonlight and Three Feet of Romance, by Dan 
Beard, fully illustrated by the author. 100 Ways of Cookin 
Eggs, by Alessandro Filippini, also 100 Recipes for Cooking a 
Serving Fish, by the same author. A new book by Tolstoi, 
entitled, ‘‘ Life Zs Worth Living,” translated direct from the 
Russian, by Count Narraikow. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY (through Porter & Coates): 
Evolution in Science, Philosophy and Art. 
THE AUTHOR, JOHN R. EVERHART,M. D., Phila.: By Boat 
and Rail, 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY: Back from the Dead. Rose 
and Ninette. The Book of Pity and of Death. Recollections and 
Lectures of Ernest Renan, Across Thibet. 


THOS. Y. CROWELL AND COMPANY: Expectation Corner. 
Do We Believe It? Conflicting Duties 


E. P. DUTTON AND COMPANY: The Symmetry of Life. 


FOWLER AND WELLS COMPANY: Delsartean Physical Cul- 
ture, 


A. W. HALL, Syracuse, NewYork: ‘Talks to Sunday-school 
Teachers, 


GEORGE S. HARRIS AND SONS, Philadelphia: Great Truths 
Simply Told. 


JOHNS HOPKINS’ PRESS, Baltimore, Md,: Church and State in 
New England. 
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THE JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA; 
Votgele’s Marriage. 


L. KABIS AND COMPANY, N. Y.: Dr. Zell and the Princess 


Charlotte. 
LAIRD AND LEF: Women Must Weep. What it Cost. Adven- 
tures of an Evangelist. e 


LEE AND SHEPARD: Dreams of the Dead, 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago: A Slumber Song. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: His Great Self. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY : The Story of New Mexico. The Story 
of Massachusetts. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY : Imaginary Conversations, Vol. 
IV. Montrose. That Stick. Doctor Claudius. Village Sermons, 
The Leading Ideas of the Gospels. The Art of Acting. 


J. S. OGILVIE: A Woman's Revenge. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY: The Lost Manu- 
script. 


PRICE, McGILL COMPANY: Bion the Wanderer. A Little 
Comedy of Errors, The Nameless Castle, 


RAND, McNALLY ANDCOMPANY: Pocket Maps, flexible covers: 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, lowa, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Nebraska, Vermont, Wyoming, Tennessee. Cloth covers: 
Argentine Republic, Chili, Paraguay, and Uraguay. Austrai- 
Hungary, Brazil and Guiana, Colombia and Venezuela. Indexed 
Maps ot Mexico, South America the World. Into Morocco, 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY: Samuel Crowther. Pegs and 
Points. Object Sermons in Outline. Charles Haddon Spurgeon. 


W. D. ROWLAND: Our Child. 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cincinnati: First 
Principles and Perfection, Updike’s Sermons, 


JOHN A. TAYLOR AND COMPANY: One Touch of Nature. 
THE TRADDLES COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio: All Poetry. 


UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY: The Duchess of Powsy- 
land, The Cabinet Minister. Prisons of Air. For the Defence, 


UNITY BOOK COMPANY, Kansas City: Finding the Christ in 


Ourselves, 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, Laramie, Wy.: Annual Report of 
the Agricultural College and Experiment Station for the year 1891. 


WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN AND COMPANY: His Angel. 


WORTHINGTON COMPANY (through Wilson’s Library): The 
Wild Rose of Gross-Stauffen, The Merry Bachelor. 


WYOMING AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wy.: Meteorology for 1891, 
Bulletin No. 4. 
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